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PLEASANT THOUGHTS. 
BY MRS. ANN S&S. STEPHENS. 


PiLeasanT thoughts are thine—are they? thou beau- 
tifultruant. Well, what are the fancies that flit through 
thy little brain like light-winged lady-birds among the 
leaves of an opening flower? I would give—yes, | 
would give that half blown rose with the verbend sprig, 
the two violets, and the cluster of geranium leaves, 
which a kind, tasteful friend has just brought me from 
his conservatory, could I know exactly what thoughts 


have sent that pleasant smile to thy soft brown eyes. | 


Thou art not thinking of the past. Retrospections are 


for the worn of heart—for those who have gaihered the 
fruits of maturity and have become sickened with their 
over ripeness, or have seen them wither in their pos- 
session. 
blossoms of infancy, long since faded to them, but which 
are encompassing thee, sweet one, in their dewy fresh- 
ness. The happy are contented with the present; the 
ambitious and the aspiring make their heaven in the 
future; the good and wise look to past ills and joys for 
warning or encouragement, thereby making a blessing 
of the present and a hope of the future. But the past 
is for the weary and the sorrowing—for the broken- 
hearted and the patient of spirit—for the man of guilt, 
To such there is a mournful, or, 


and the woman of sin! 
The future 


it may be, a bitter pleasure in retrospection. 
may be all gloom, but the life of every human being has 


had its seasons of innocence and happiness. But such 
thoughts are not for thee, thou bud of beauty. Old 
Time borrowed his plumage from the bird of paradise 
when he touched the way-marks of thy young existence. 
Nothing but a sweet child like thy own sweet self—or 


an angel who had banqueted for ever on the perfumes 
of that heaven which is peopled with such as thou art, 


would look so free from aught of sorrow or regret. 


for the future of childhood never extends beyond the 
morrow. Thy hopes have no higher object than to hear 
the first notes of thy mother’s canary bird in the morn- 
ing; or perchance, to tease the pretty Maltese kitten 
which thy father has promised to thee. 


an adept in possessing myself of other people’s secrets ; 
but for the life of me I cannot conjecture what thou art 


thinking of, sitting there upon the grass, with thy dress. 
all untied—that round white shoulder bared to the sum- 


met breeze, and those little, naked feet lying out upon 


the sward with such careless grace, 
Now I dare say that I have been puzzling my brain 


all this time to solve a mystery where none exists; for, 
| . 
|, than thou art. Hasten home, and the blessings of a 


heavy heart go with thee, dear innocent. 


after all the thoughts of infancy are like the plumage 
of a tropical bird when shifting and changing in the sun- 
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| hue for a moment. 


Such would fain turn back and gather up the | 


| shine—beautiful always, but never retaining the same 


I might as well rifle the tints from 
the rainbow, as to unbody any thing so pure, bright and 
evanescent, as the thoughts of an infant like thee, sweet 

little one. 

IfI cannot judge of thy thoughts, I can of thy acts, 
thou naughty dear. What has become of the little red 
slippers which were laced so neatly over thy white an- 
kles, when thy mother gave thee permission to play in 

the meadow this afternoon? One of them, I warrant 
thee, is hidden among the pile of daisies and red clover, 
which thy brother heaped in the corner of the fence, 
where thou wast nestled away with thy frock full of 
green apples and wild cherry blossoms. The other is 
full of water, and half buried in the damp turf by the 
side of the spring, where a bed of green peppermint 
tempted thy unwary footsteps. Ah, thou destructive 
child, look at thy new Leghorn hat, with the edges all 
turned and twisted up, and the blue ribands streaming 
out uponthe grass! I will wager a kiss that the inside 
is allstained with strawberries and wild flowers. Well, 
well, thy mother may chide thee, but I will not; thy 
sweet face brings too many tender associations with it 
for me to look upon thee with any but gentle feelings. 
It is strange that every thing beautiful and pure, should 
bring a sense of loneliness and feelings of sorrowful re- 
gret to my heart; yet so itis. I cannot look even on 
thy heavenly features and not remember that eyes as 
soft and confiding have looked with their innocent love 
into mine; that a bounding step and a shouting laugh, 
as musical as ever gushed up from thy free spirit, has 
greeted my coming—that little arms have clasped my 
neck, and eager red lips have met mine with the kisses 
of childish gladness, nor can I forget that this feunt of 
pure happiness is closed to me. But I will not dwell 
on this, my eyes are becoming tearful, and my heart is 
growing child-like in its regrets. 


; 


There, now that I have ceased to exert myself, I can 
tell exactly what fancies are busy with thy infant mind. 


Thy thoughts dwell not on things which are tocome; Thou art thinking how strange it was that the bed of 


butter-cups which tempted thee ever so far into the tall 
grass, should have left their stems at thy approach, and 
have fluttered off into the warm air so suddenly. Why, 
thou innocent creature, they were nothing but a swarm 


of yellow butterflies, startled by the bounding motion of 


A very saucy friend, whose impertinence I am some- 1 thy light step, which floated away in the sunshine like a 


times good natured enough to endure, has pronounced me | 


cloud of ‘ winged flowers, or flying guns.” It only ex- 
cites a pleasant wonder now; but in thy coming life 
there will be illusions as fair and fleeting, which may 
_wring thy heart more deeply. 

But clouds are gathering in the sky above thee, and 
the night is drawing on apace. Put on thy hat and hie 
thee home, sweet infant ; thy mother will be anxious 


say thy prayers and lay thy soft cheek upon her bosom, 


and dream of the angels who are scarcely more pure 
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Original. 
THE WRECK OF A WINTER MIDNIGHT. 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


Tue storm had pass’d forth to the moaning sea 

On the piled cloud—and niy lit was marshalling out 
Its shadows o'er the city and the shore, 

All mellow’d by the stil! and white-brow’d moon, 
That rode into the sky, like a pale queen, 

On her bright wheels—amid her w orshippers ;— 
So veil’d and distant look’d the silent stars ! 


If. 
The storm had pass’d. But how that radiance fell 
On that embattled shore !—where yet the wave 
Roll’d to its low, fierce music—and with flash 
Flung its white foam into the reeking air. 
From each proud crest that vann’d the billows on, 
It fell there, as it falls on palaces, 
That once had towers—but now are bow’d in dust! 
Or on the voiceless places of the dead— 
Crumbled and broken monuments—where men 
Stand in their pilgrim cloaks, as though in dreams, 
Above the riven piles of centuries ! 


III. 
And there, as the wave lifted to the sky, 
Heavily, in that sharp moonlight surged and sunk 
The black wreck—as some monster—that came out 
To gaze on ruin from the weedy caves, 
Within which he had heard the tempest ride 
Above him—and had seen the dead come down 
Into the silence—from that ringing deck! 
There thunder’d the great billows, as they came 
Over the desolation they had wrought— 
And as they swept along their conquering path 
Bristled the gleaming ice, whose quivering spear 
Clung to the shatter’d bulwark that it rent! 


Iv. 
O God! how wild, and yet how beautiful! 
In the deep night, when every point it touch’d, 
Seem'd lighted to new glory by the wave— 
To see that world of waters weltering there, 
Flinging its scatter’d plunder to the shore, 
And ever, as it rose, the stiffen’d hair 
Of some pale creature, who amid her vows 
Had gone down to deep darkness, falling o’er 
The crashing and sparr’d wreck ! 


v. 
But there was one, 

To see which stirr'd the spirit in its home— 

A sight at which the beart leapt—and a cry 

Burst from the scar’d beholder !—On that shore, 
Lock’d in each others’ arms—and their white brows 
Laid gently in that pale companionship, 

Known upon earth but once, two beings slept, 
Flung from those sounding waters !—But they lay 
Untouch’'d and intertwin’d, though rifted rock 
Received them as they shot beneath the moon, 
Forth from the sparkling element!—They lay 

In that embrace unbroken ‘neath the frown 

Of the great ocean-seawhere they did sleep 


| In that serene and beautiful repose, 


That lights the pure heart through the marble brow. 
They had been plighted. 
And their vow guarded with the seal of death! 


They were plighted now— 


They passed, in that embrace, into the land 
Of shadows and of silence—and the pall 
That Nature cast around them as they went, 
Seem’d but to sanctify the faithfulness 

And beauty of their passion ! 


VI. 
It did seem 
As some translucent robe of purity, 


That should not fade before the touch of earth, 

So wondrous and so beautiful did beam 

The light of those piled chrystals, compassing 

That sculptured pair !—There, through their icy veil, 
That closed about them as some jewell’d shroud, 
You could look inward to each pallid face, 

Speaking as yet in life—though in the sleep 

Of Heaven’s unutter’d dreams! 


Original. 
THE GENTLE RIDER. 


‘Was the Indian maid jealous, prithee ?’—‘ Ay, truly, and with 


cause..—OLD SraNnisH PROVERB. 


Away, Gentle Rider, 
Bound lightly away— 
Ii] fortune betide her 
Who waits thee to-day ! 
Thy barb’s mane is flowing, 
Thy plumes tossing free, 
On the south wind, that’s blowing 
Her welcome to thee. 


That coid blue eye glancing, 
As fearful, the rein 

Of the steed proudly prancing, 
I sought to detain. 

It spoke, as speaks only, 
To true love, like mine, 

In the wide world left lonely, 
A false heart, like thine. 


The last hope is over— 
I see thee afar, 

On the forest verge hover, 
Like gleams of a star: 
One soft cloud of sadness, 
One thought of me, now, 
Does it shadow the gladness 
That shines on thy brow ? 


Thou hast left me forsaken— 
There is balm for my pain— 

Will the summer bird waken 
Thy joy-dream again? 

Spur on, Gentle Rider! 
Why linger ?—Away— 

A sure hand may bide her 
Who waite thee to-day ! 
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| 


CLARA’S LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON. | 
December 10th, 1837. 
Dear MINNA: 

You are no doubt wondering what has become of 
your correspondent, as it is so long a time since I have 
written to you. I have 
this last month, that I have not been able to fulfil the 
promise I made, of sending you an epistle every week. 
Now, however, that Congress is again sitting, father is 
obliged to be in this city, and I shall resume my pen. 


been so constantly in motion 


Congress adjourned on the 19th of October, and the | y 


intermediate time between that and December—when | 
it would again be in session—being so short, merely 
sufficing for us to go home and turn about again imme- 
diately, father concluded to remain here. I was glad 
of this resolution on many accounts. It would be a 
very fatiguing journey at this season for one so feeble 
as father, and might have a fatal effect upon him. 
Since the adjournment, he has had an attack of the 
bilious, which, I at one time feared he would never 
survive. He is better now, but quite weak. It was in 
fact impossible for him to return home, and we conclu- 
ded to spend the six intervening weeks in little excur- 
sions around the city. Father fretted a great deal, as 
he was anxious to get his corn in before frost, and have 
his potatoes and apples all gathered and put up for the 

However, uncle Hezekiah will attend to all 
He writes frequently, and has, he says, arranged 
We shall not have 


winter. 
that. 
every thing as well as father could. 
any cider, for uncle is the President of our village Tem- 
perance Society, and writes, he cannot in conscience 
consent to make a drink which will poison the bodies 
and souls of his fellow-townsmen. As he offers to 
make good out of his own pocket all father shall lose, 
he is well content it should be so. ! 
I have received frequent letters from James Manly, | 
and the deep love he expresses for me, the elevated sen- | 
timents and fecling displayed, so move my heart that I | 
feel as-if I could renounce every one, cast aside all my 
lovers and be his alone—but then comes the end of the | 
letter, which produces a revulsion. After a passionate | 
description of his devotion to me, comes lamentations | 
of his inability to claim me yet, and complaints of the 
low state of his affairs. In his last letter, he tells me 
his employer has failed and he is dismissed. The time | 
of our union, instead of approaching nearer, is still put off, 
and I must waste my prime in dancing attendance upon | 


a poor clerk, who may not be ready to marry me fgg this | 
ten years! In the meantime lovers are flocking around || 


me anxious to lay “ themselves and fortunes”’ at my feet. 
But, to tell the truth, Minna, there is not one of them | | 


equal to James—they are far, far beneath him in intel- 
lect and soul, and I could not endure to see them tri- 
umph over him. The Count often astonishes me by his 
ignorance of men and things, and sometimes is coarse 
almost to vulgarity. Peyton Berton is refined enough ; | 
but the greatest trifler, the silliest personage I ever met | 
with. What is to be done? To confess the truth to 
you, coz. I am anxious to marry before my beauty has 
disappeared, and I am turned into u withered old maid. | 
Besides, my ambitious soul thirsts for distinction, which | 
it never can attain while a simple Miss. I long for the 





| Berton drove up. 


had just deposited their burdens of young men. 


very much. 


consequence of a married lady—I am eager to be whirl- 


ed along in my glittering carriage, dressed with more 


_costliness than I can now command, while every one 


gazes and asks,—‘‘ Whose equipage it is?”—the an- 


It belongs to the fashionable Mrs. 


« @ 


swer will be: 





’ 
or to the beautiful Countess Would not this be 
I sometimes wonder I hesitate at 





charming, cousin ? 
all, especially as my father, who knows nothing of my 
engagement to James, is continually urging me to ac- 
cept one of my numerous beaux. 
* * ” 


* cy 


Thursday.—W hat will you say, cousin Minna, when 
I dare not write 
this home, or our whole village would be in a ferment 
at my visiting what they would call so immoral a place. 


‘ou hear I have been to the races ? 


Races, however, are not held in the same light as they 


are at the North, where they are forbidden by law in 
states. There are pious persons who object to 
it here; but the fashionable part of society always at- 
I do not know if father would have given 


some 


tend them. 


"his consent if I had asked him, for fear of offending un- 


cle Deacon Talbot and the rest of our folks, for I did 
not try the experiment. I was that morning sitting 
quietly at home, father being at the House, when Mrs, 
She begged us to accompany her 
home, as she was collecting a party to go to the races, 
and wished us to join. This being the most fashionable 
day, she was the more eager to go, as it might amuse 
Virginia who was getting so dull. Isabel and I hastily 
threw on our shawls and followed her into her carriage. 
Several carriages were standing before the door, which 
Pey- 
ton immediately ran out to ask me to ride with him— 
which I did. Mrs. Berton fussed about, arranging the 


party. She put the two Miss Mandevilles in her car- 


riage, which with herself and Isabel filled it up, much 


to Virginia’s chagrin, as she intended to go there her- 
self. 
hastily stowed all into the diiferent vehicles, leaving the 
Major and Virginia alone disposed of. It was a matter 
of course they should ride together. Poor Gin, as we 
call her, looked terribly vexed. She ran to the carriage 


This, however, was not her mother’s wish, who 


to entreat one of the girls to change places with her. 


‘No, Virginia,” whispered her mother, angrily, “no 
See, the Major is waiting.” 
‘‘T wont go with him, mother,” she exclaimed, half 
crying. ‘Indeed I won’t—I had rather stay at home.” 
“‘ Hush—hush, child,” whispered Mrs. Berton, then 
turning around said aloud: “ Major, Virginia is waiting 


such nonsense ! 


for you.” 

He rushed up with alacrity—seized her hand and in 
spite of poor Gin’s reluctance, she was in the Major's 
tilbury—whispering to me as she passed— 

“T'li torment him well for this, so that he will be 
glad to be rid of me.” 

Away we whirled in fine style to the race course, 
which is just back of the city, about two miles. Oh! 
| what a charming collection of people there were dash- 
ing about in their carriages, or stopping in groups to 
[was in great spirits and enjoyed myself 

Fortunately for me I bet upon the right 


converse, 


horse, and won heaps of bon-bons, gloves, etc. You, 
|my suber cousin, cannot imagine the delightful excite- 
| ment of watching a horse upon which you have betted. 
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Now, he was ahead and I clapped my hands with de- 
light; then the other pushed past him, and Peyton and 
the other gentlemen shouted in their turn and claimed 
my bets; however, us I said, I was a winner, and re- 
turned victorious. The ride home was charming—down 
bill all the way, with a pretty view of the broad Poto- 
mac, and Washington with its noble Capitol, showing 
well against the green hills of Maryland, which rise 
from the shores of the Anacosta. 

Friday.—If you are not tired, dear Minna, I will 
now give you some account of the “ broads’’ I took after 
Congress adjourned. The Virginians, especially coun- 
try people, call an excursion an abroad or broad. 

It was a lovely warm November day when father, 
Isabel and myself, sct out with the Bertons in two car- 
riages for Georgetown. One can scarcely tell where 
Washington ends or Georgetown begins, as the houses 


are scattered along between, were it not for a ravine or | 


deep gully. Beyond that the ground rises suddenly, 
covered with the houses of Georgetown, and crowned 
with churches and convents, which give it the appear- 
ance of a much larger town than it is. 

the steep streets to the Catholic College. 
large gate we entered a court-yard surrounded with 
buildings. 


We drove up 
Through a 


The carriage stopped at the one to the right, 
« long antique looking building, having a pediment at 
top ornamented with the letters I.H.S. There were 
seats around the door covered with an awning,on which 
lounged several students. 
are two large Octagon turrets, in one of which is situa- 
ted the parlor, where we were shown to await the 
arrival of Father Francisco. 
with pictures of Popes, and Monks, end a fine bust of 
Gregory XVI. 


fine looking man, hubited in a gown of black woollen 


At the back of the house 


This room is decorated 


Father Francisco soon appeared—a 


stuff, bound with a girdle, from which hung a string of | 


beads and a cross; his head was covered with a curious 
three-cornered hat of black cloth. 
ligent man, and showed us every thing in the convent 
worth seeing. The library is a large room, supported 
with pillars, containing many hundreds of valuable 
books. On atable[ remarked some very old works, 
having illuminated margins, and capitals beautifully 
painted and gilded. 
ed into a sweet little retreat. 
in an Octagon turret-room, containing rare antique 


He was a very intel- 


From this apartment a door open- 
It was a smaller library 


works—“ Lives of the Fathers” and ** Monkish legends’. 
The windows are deep, cach containing an inviting 
arm-chair. It wae, I dare say, a favorite nook with the 
old Monks. 


grounds, which are beautiful and extensive. There were 


The windows look into the gardens and 


long shady walks, in which might be observed some 
old brother gravely pacing along; huge box-trees and 
borders cut in fantastic shapes—and occasionally deep 
delis through which a rivulet wound its way, or green 
eminences crowned with noble trees. Every thing was 
buried in deep silence, and it seemed a sweet and quict 
retreat for body and soul from the tumults and sorrows 
of life. 
oratory in the turret over the small library. 
tained a highly decorated altar, pictures, busts of Jesus 
and of Mary. 

Do not tire yet, coz. You must cross with me over 
the courtyard to the refectory, and see the kitchens and 


We visited the museum, schools, and a pretty 
This con- 
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| dining-room. This last is a long apartment supported 
by a double row of pillars, and decorated with old oil 
| paintings, representing Scripture subjects. At the upper 
end was a desk, from which a brother read while the 

others ate their meals. The chapel, which is over the 

refectory, has some good paintings. The lower end of 
the apartment is raised a step and fenced off, within 
which is a large altar, richly decorated with statues 
| and candles, while on each side stand three altars bear- 

ing crosses, but appearing like so many little toilet 
| tables, as they are covered with white muslin lined with 
We now pass to another brick building in 
which is the Infirmary. The rooms and beds are very 


| colored. 


comfortable, and the building is surrounded with gar- 
| dens, bright with the glowing dahlia and other flowers; 
A pretty 
abode for a sick person. What most pleased me, was a 
view from a little balcony which jutted out from one of 
the upper entries. Here we saw the whole of George- 
town at our feet, while beyond rolled the bright Poto- 
mac, its banks covered with the rich foliage of autumn, 


| besides vegetables and long grape arbors. 


and in the distance was Washington and the Capitol. 
Now, Minna, you must go to the Convent, and 
then I will take you home. This is a group of large old 
fashioned brick buildings. The front door was open, 
_and we walked into a small square entry where we rang 
a bell—immediately a board was shoved aside froma 
a hole about a foot square, behind which appeared the 
face of a nun. We asked to be shown the Convent— 
| she bade us wait a moment, and then shut the keep hole. 
Soon after a side door was opened, and we found our- 
| selves in a plainly furnished parlor, across which was 
lan iron grating and behind it stood the nun. As you 
have never seen a nun, cousin, I will describe her dress. 
She wore a black bombazet gown, having large loose 
sleeves, and from her girdle hung a large silver cross ; 
a piece of white linen was laid over the top of her head, 
brought down and pinned under her chin, and fell over 
Over this was the fatal dlack veil, of the 
_same stuff as her dress—it was laid over her head and 
pinned down on each shoulder, and fell in folds behind 
'ber. She had a mild pleasing face, and graceful man- 
ner. 
| Our gentlemen of course did not go with us. The 
school and scholars pleased us much. The bed rooms 
neat, floors scrubbed white, and at the head of each 
Catholic bed hung a cross. 


her chest. 


The scholars are taught by 
the nuns all languages, with music, embroidery, draw- 
ing, and in fact every accomplishment necessary for 
The buildings form a hollow 
square, around which ron balconies. One of these 
buildings is a portion of another square, which is the 


adorning the female mind. 


Nunnery, and of course, we were not allowed to en- 

ter. From the upper windows of the school we caught 

views of several nuns who were slowly pacing along their 
| balconies. 

“ Poor things!” I exclaimed, “there they are, shut 
up, seeing each other only, and never looking upon the 
face of man, except some ugly old father.” 

“ Happy creatures !”’ said Virginia, fervently. “Oh! 
that I were one of them! Mother, this is a sweet place, 

| oh, let me stay here.” 
| “You would soon tire of its monotony,” said her 
mother. 
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‘Oh, no,no! I could live and die here content. 
let me stay—I will take lessons here in music.” 

Her mother seemed vexed at her pertinacity; but the | 
nun suid : 

“So young, and so soon disgusted with the world !— 
You are a favorite of heaven. This is indeed a happy 
spot, where that peace is found which is in vain sought 
for beyond its walls.” 

Isabel seemed also fascinated with the idea of repose 
and comfort which the quiet of the place produced, and 
declared if ever the world disappointed her she would | 
return here and bury herself in these tranquil cloisters. 

“Will you receive me?” she asked the nun, smil- 
ingly. 

‘‘ Blessed creature !”’ said the nun, kissing her hand; 
“here indeed you would be folded to the arms and 
hearts of a band of loving sisters. And you,” she said, 
extending her hand to Virginia, while the tears stood in 
her eyes; ‘‘I shall pray to the Virgin when sorrow 
presses heavily upon your young heart, that she may# 
direct your ange here, where all care is soothed by her | 
holy influence.” 

In much emotion the nun glided from us to a small 
oratory, and before the door closed, which she pushed | 
after her, we beheld her kneel before a shrine glittering | 
with tinsel and lights and flowers. Another stepped | 
forward and conducted us out of the Convent; and 
silent and pensive we turned towards home. 


”? 


| 

Saturday.—I have omitted for some time, speaking 
to you upon a subject which I fear may give you pain. 
It regards Isabel. She has been lately quite a changed 
creature. Once so lively and careless, she now is re- 
served, thoughtful—and sits moping all day in a corner, 
evidently brooding over some all engrossing subject. 
She is not melancholy, although at time appears anxious 
—generally her thoughts seem upon a pleasing subject, | 
and she will break out suddenly into such a fit of gaicty | 
as to startle us. My own opinion is, she is in love, but 
with whom I cannot imagine. It is not Count Adolphe 
as she knows he is attached to me. In vain I seek her 
confidence;—her only reply to all I say, is a laugh. I 
will, however, watch her more closely, and write you 
my impressions. 

Monday. —The strangest thing happened to-day, 
Minna! I had been quite unwell with a cold all night, 
and resolved not to stir ont to-day; so wrapping my 


shawl about me, I took up the Hawk Chief, and told the | 
This I did at Isabel's | 


servant not to admit any visitors. 
request, as she said she had letters to write home, and 
did not wish to be disturbed. Soon after she came into 
my room wearing her hat and shawl, saying she would 
just step out and purchase some sealing wax. 

““ Why do you not send the servant ?”’ I asked. 


She appeared much confused, murmured something | 


about servants never pleasing her, and left the room. 
I had just read to that interesting scene where Natourah | 
is condemned to death by the Medecin, when Mrs. Ber- 
ton and Virginia opened the door. 

‘““We would not be denied,” said the former, “ for | 
your father says you have only a fit of the blue, and I | 
have come to carry you off.” | 

“ Indeed I am not well.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense—come, see what a bright day it is.” 





| 


“T feel too dull to go out.” 


“T will take you to a dull place. There’s Peyton 
|| below, in the carriage, who wishes to drive us out of 


|| town, and he will show you the Congress burying-ground, 


which is a very interesting place ”’ 





| I, at last consented, and warmly wrapped up entered 
We drove a short distance out of town 
| 


e || 


I 
| 
| tinction are buried ; 
1 part appropriated to the graves of members of Congress. 


k They form a long street of tombs all fashioned alike— 


a square block of marble supports a square pedestal 
|| with a pointed top. The name is in front. 


the carriage. 
and alighting at a large gate were admitted into the 
There a great many persons of dis- 
but the most interesting spot is that 


burying-ground. 


It was 
| truly a mournful thing to see the graves of so many 
strangers who have come from every part of the union, 

here to find a resting-pluce far from their homes and 

| friends. I thought of my father, Minna—his health is 
| not good, and if he should not live to return, I should 
| never cease to reproac h myself, for it was to gratify my 

{ ambition that he entered into apolitical life. We strol- 
'led for some time among the tombs. Some of them 

! very prettily devised, representing lamps flickering out, 

| or broken columns. I particularly admired the cedar 
trees which decorated this court of death; their perfect 

| conical form seemed as if clipped by the hand of man. 

Here were also many mansions of the dead belonging 

| One pretty 

structure much pleased me, having over the door the 
| name of ‘ Middleton.” I remembered seeing this 
name on a house inthe city. How odd were those two 

| houses—what a strange association! The housesof the 

livingand the dead. Here were the dead Middletons, and 
| not far from the living. Through this iron door must all 
| those breathing, smiling creatures be brought. I could 

_not bear this: one knows one must die and be put in the 
| grave; but to have my tomb ever before me, with my 

name already upon it,—to know the jaws of the grave 
were yawning to receive me, that through that very iron 
door I would pass at last, would be too much for my 
nerves—I could not live in peace near it. However, 
| chacuna songout. 


| 


This place of the dead is situated in a dreary plain on 
the banks of the Anacosta, commonly called the “ Eas- 
tern branch” of the Potomac. While sitting upon a 
_tombstone, I was gazing over the waters which rolled 


| 
| to families in the city, bearing their name. 





placidly at my feet, and on the high banks beyord, cov- 
ered with green pine forests, interspersed with wreaths 
of gay autumn trees, when my attention was attracted 
by two persons who were slowly strolling beside the 
They were evidently lovers, for the lady’s hand 
was clasped in that of her companion, while he was 


river. 


talking to her in an earnest and impassioned manner, 


The lady’s dress seemed familiar to me—I gazed again ! 
The gen- 
| tleman I could not see; but he was well-dressed, and 

about the height of the Count. Who could he be? I 
| ran over all my acquaintance, but could fix upon no one. 
_And yet it might be some one we had met in society, 


Yes—it was Isabel! 


| Could it be possible ? 


| who for some partic ular reason was courting her in 
Here was a discovery, Minna! I was extreme- 
ly agitated, and straining my eyes in vain to catch a 
better view of the gentleman, when Peyton came up— 


secret. 
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“Oh, here you are,” he said. 
slip, and have come to moralize among the tombs, alone. 





Come—mother has gone to the carriage.” 


“Orne moment. Go on—I will follow,’’ I said, al- 
most breathless. 
he asked. ‘‘] 
will mount the tomb and see what absorbs you.” 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, 


Come !” 


“ What do you see that interests you - 


jumping down, “Tt was 
only a river—a tree. 


dragging him with me. 


and I ran rapidly on, 


Allthe way home I revolved the subject in my mind; 
but could not determine whether I should reveal to Isa- 
bel all I saw or not. 
speak to her of it, as she was too young to guide herself, 


I at last cameto the conclusion to 


and was placed under my care, and it was my duty to 
seek her confidence and advise her to the best of my 
ability. 

I had’ been home some time before she entered. I 
heard her go up'to her reom—soon after she came down 
divested of her hat and shaw], and looking very much 
excited. 

“ Isabel, you have been out long,” I said. 

“ Yes—I could not suit myself—the shops here are 
bad. And—” she hesitated and grew confused. 

I crossed the room and placed myself immediately 
before her. 

* Tsabel,”’ I said, ‘‘ I have been to the Anacosta, and 
I saw two lovers walking beneath its shades—”’ 

Beight, burning blushes rushed over her cheeks. and 
covering her face with her hands she burst into tears. 

“Oh, cousin, cousin! Spare me!—forgive me!” she 
cried. 

“ Not until you tell me all, Isabel.” 

“T will tell you all—but not now. 
vowed.” 

“ Nay, Isabel. 
I cannot in conscience permit this clandestine inter- 
course.” 

“Clara,” she said, raising her head, while the tears 
streamed from her eyes. 
ed my hand—*“ I have vowed—I have sworn never to 


I cannot—I have 


You were placed under my care, and 


*“ Dear Clara!” and she kiss- 
reveal to mortal his name, nor what passed between us, 
until a certain time. It would be his ruin if known 
sooner. 
you shall, ere long.’ 


It was in vain I me 


Ask me not now, and you shall know it, indeed 


I was obliged to rest content 
with this, which I have now immediately committed to 
paper for your benefit. 
time. When she tells me all, 
you. And now, dearest Minna, adieu for the present. 


I think we must give Isabel 
[ will certainly inform 


CLARA. 
: : - \ 


Original. 
ADDRESS 


SPOKEN AT THE OPENING OF THE BALTIMORE F 
THEATRE. } 
Beweatn the wand of task, the Classic dome 
Aspires to heaven ; and lo! the Muses come 
To greet their temple with the thrilling swe ll 
Of the wild lyre and soul-subduing shell ; 
While Poetry upon the altar strews | 


‘y 


Her votive garlands gemmed with Fancy’s dews } 


ADDRESS. 


“You gave us the || To dedicate their shrine—and bids arise 














The heart’s warm incense—feeling’s sacrifice. 


Here Genius shall erect his starry throne, 
And the chaste breast his wizard sceptre own, 
While Fancy, at his blaze meredian, light 
Phose fires that dazzle in his upward flight: 
Here E 
Fair Virtue’s cause—Vice confound with shame; 


xyueNnce shall ple ad with lips ot flame 


Here Hist’ry skall with wrinkled hand unroll 

The musty record of Oblivion’s scroll : 

The tragic muse—pale, melancholy, slow 

With rage now madden,—now dissolve with woe ; 
While bright Thalia sport in frolic wiles, 





Smooth age’s brow and wreathe youth’s cheek in smiles. 
In polished Athens, first asserted Art 

Her heaven-born empire o’er the generous heart, 

Bade Poetry from dark oblivion save 

The memory of the virtuous and the brave ; 


,lainting pourtray the face with feeling warm 


And Sculpture rear the animated form ; 
That from their glories many a ray sublime 

Might light and warm the breast through coming time. 
There rose the Drama—there the natal star 

Flashed from their youngest sister’s brow afar 

And all the Arts at youthful Acting’s throne 

Bowed to their queen and laid the willing zone. 


Hail mystic Art, that in harmonious whole 
Blends all their charms and breathes them o’er the soul, 
Gives Poetry the fone of noble thought, 
Breath to the lips that Painting’s hands have wrought, 
And to the form which Sculpture has designed 
Sight, life and motion and pervading mind. 
How mighty is thy magic which unseals 
The tomb and all its moral wealth reveals, 
Commands the great and good of every age 
To pass in mimic life upon the Stage ; 
Unmasks the monster, Vice, and on the warm 
And softened feelings stamps fair Virtue’s form. 
What breast so cold that does not feel the fire 
Of noble deeds come fashing down the wire 
Whose links are ages, when the Muses tell 
How Cato loved, or godlike Decius fell. 
Not once the Hero of Thermopylae 


. 


Has saved his country from Barbarian sway : 
| Virginia’s blood has made its thousands feel 


For injured innocence ; and Brutus’ steel 

Of many a tyrant bid the life-tide flow— ‘ 

Poured, o’er the icebergs of the Swiss, the glow 

| Of Liberty—and like a flaming sun 

Blazed o’er th’ enfranchised land of Washington. 
May Fiction here advance the cause of Truth 

Reform the vicious—warn unthinking Youth— 


And so the Drama o’er the captive mind 


Assert her reign to light and bless mankind. 
OLYMPIA. 


Tue woman whom an honorable man makes the 


| partner of his life, ought never to listen to a syllable 


against his fair name; his honor is hers, and if her lips, 
which should breathe comfort in calumny, only serve to 
retail the lie—she may be beautiful, gifted, wealthy and 
highborn, but he takes a curse to his arms. 
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Original. 
SKETCHES FROM A GOSSIP’S PORT-FOLIO. 


THE THREE MISSES TREBLETONES, 
Of Badger Hall. 


It was a fine, bright morning in the month of June, 
and in the year 18— that a steamer was on the point of 
putting off from the wharf of a certain gay and fashiona 
ble, as well as highly commercial, Atlantic city. 

The deck of the boat, now crowded with passengers, 
presented the usual variety of grave and gay, tall and 
short, brown and fair, sallow, blooming, or cadaverous. 


Trunks and boxes and baggage of all sorts were being | 


lugged in. Cartmen and porters jostling and shoving,— 
orange venders, and those teazing and musquite-like 
torments, the newspaper boys, those most felicitous 
circulators of the ‘ Transcript,’ ‘‘The Sun,’ and the moon 
and seven stars, beside, for aught I know, were in high 
operation ; each struggling and thrusting and pushing, 
to the end that they might obtain, like some other valua- 
ble functionaries, a share of individual patronage at least, 
if not popular applause. 

The last bell sounded—the boat pushed off—the 
hub-bub subsided, and folks began to find themselves at 
leisure to look about them. 

At one end of the boat, and resting his arm upon the 
railing, half stood, half leaned, a remarkably saturnine 
looking personage, tall and sparely formed, without 
being positively ungainly in deportment, he was certain- 
ly inelegant. By his side stood a lady not exactly in 
the morning of her day, yet from her dress and manner 
giving strong indications of a still lingering pretension to 
youth and vivacity. From a certain 
complexion, feature, and expression of countenance 
which existed between these two individuals, it was 
natural to surmise that they were nearly related to each 
other—and such was the fact. 
were accosted by a sententious personage ‘from the 
eastward.’ 

“‘T think it likely we shall have a pretty fair time 
on’t, Squire,”’ said the stranger, thrusting his hands deep 
into his coat pockets, as he spoke, and gazing upwards 
on the clear blue of a perfectly cloudiess sky,—then 
dropping his eyes he swept with acomprehensive glance 
the expanse of waters which glittered in the morning 
sunshine around them. 

“'T see no reason why we should suppose otherwise,”’ 
gravely replied the gentleman thus addressed as Squire, 
and with a brevity of manner and dryness of accent 
sufficient to have discouraged a less intrepid colloquist : 
but our eastern friend was not so easily repulsed. 

“Well, that’s true enough. 
stopping some time in York, Miss Gatty?” he inquired 
of the Squire’s female companion. 

“‘T have, sir,” was the brief reply. 


“Well,” pursued he of the land of ‘ Notions,’ “it is | 


a pleasant place enough to stop in for awhile, if a man 
has plenty of money, but if he hasn’t its a great vexa- 
tion. Now, I didn’t venture to go and see half the fine 
sights that I heard tell about,—it cost too much money ; 
though to be sure I did go to the Museum; for I would 


see the Siamese boys, and the Chinese Lady, and the | 


lin Virginia. 


resemblance in | 


At this moment they | 


And 30 you have beer 





And now I talk of Virginia, Squire, do 
you see that tall, gentlemanly looking man yonder ?” 


The Squire, who seemed heartily tired of his selfcon- 
stituted companion, replied only by an assenting nod. 
He’s a Virgi- 


nian, and a colonel to boot, and owns—I can’t say how 


“ Well, he’s rich enough for any two. 


much landed property, besides negroes in abundance. I 
ruess the abolitionists would like to get hold on e’m if 
they could.” 

The communicative gentleman now turned to go away, 
but the attention of the Squire was suddenly and com- 
pletely awakened. 

“Hark, you, Mr, a—a—I forget your name.” 

“My name’s Peters.” 

‘“ Mr. Peters,” said the Squire, just touching the rim 
of his own beaver, and accompanying the movement by 
the shadow of an inclination of the head “did you say 
that gentleman whom you spoke of, is a rich Virginian 
colonel ?”’ 

““Why yes, I did. 
two, as they say he is, is being rich, why then I should 
say he might be called pretty well off.” 

“So should I, Mr. Peters.” 


ae il + 2 
‘And see,” pursued Peters, “ yonder is his barouche, 


If to be worth about a million or 


I call it a real handsome 
A lady 
might see to dress her hair in its pannels just as well as 
And here Mr. Peters turned 
to gain an assenting smile from the lady whom he had 
previously addressed as ‘Miss Gatty,’ but she had 
retreated to a distance, and, ignorant of the important 


at the other end of the boat. 
carriage. How it glistens in the sunshine! 


before a looking glass!” 


subject at present under discussion, was busily convers- 
ing with a recently discovered acquaintance. 

“It is a handsome carriage certainly,” echoed the 
Squire, ‘‘and where are the horses?” 

“Oh, they went up in yesterday’s boat,—real fine 
critters they are, too, 1 promise you.” 

‘Is the colonel alone ?”’ asked the Squire. 

** Alone, no,—don’t you see his servants—those two 
or three blacks yonder, with gold bands round their 
hats !”’ 

“You don’t understand me—I meant to ask you if the 
colonel had his wife on board.” 

This was intended as a leading question, and though 
all unconscious of the drift, honest Peters gave the desir- 
ed information. 

‘‘ No, no, the colonel isn’t married—he is a widower, 
and has no children either, as I know of—though they 
’ But what further honest Peters would have 
communicated is unknown, for the abrupt departure of 


do say—’ 


_his auditor compelled him to a reluctant and involuntary 


hiatus. 

The Squire whom we have introduced to our readers, 
was a native of one of the eastern states, and as far as 
wariness, acuteness,—a portion of cunning which he 
called foresight—and parsimony, which he dignified by 
the name of prudence goes, was a tolerably fair specimen 
of the character which has been, with what correetness 
we do not pretend to say, attributed to the generality of 
his countrymen. 

Zedekiah Trebletones, Esquire, for such was his name 
and title, was almost the last male representative of his 


, family; and with a feeling of aristocracy, which flourish- 
great Boa: thinks I, I’ll see them, or there’s no snakes ed in rather singular conjunction with the pretended 
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humility and levelling principles of his republican doc- 
trine, most exceedingly did he pride himself on his 
descent, which he had been known to hint was from ‘ no 


ignoble progenitors.’ He had three sisters; ladies of 


whose qualitications he was sufficiently vain, and whose 
merits will probably be disclosed by subsequent circum- 
stances. We may, however, observe, as rather a singu- 
lar fact connected with the history of this fair trio, that 
notwithstanding the numerous overtures, which by their 
own accounts, had been made to induce their entrance 
into the temple of the saffron-robed deity, they had with 
cruel inflexibility, and apparently for no sufficient reason 
remained insensible to the sufferings of their adorers, 
and still continued to live on in single blessedness. One, 
and this the youngest of these obdurate damsels, was 
now escorted by her brother in her journey home after a 
short sojourn in the city. 

To her Zedekiah made his way, and communicated 
the intelligence which he had just received from Peters. 
It was received with equal pleasure and interest; and at 
the conclusion of the colloquy the Squire might have 
been seen hovering in the vicinity of the Southern stran- 
ger—all anxiety to obtain an introduction, to which, he 
began to fear, the fates themselves, were averse ; for the 
colonel seemed unknown to every soul on board, with 


the exception of honest Peters,—and how could so mag- | 


nificent a personage as Squire Trebletones condescend 
to be made acquainted with, even a millionaire, threugh 
the medium of so humble an instrument? He looked 
around him. Every body seemed engaged. Some in 
chatting and laughing, while others with grave counte- 
nances discussed the politics of the day. Mothers scolded 
aad fondled their babies, and babies cried. Little boys 
and girls ran about the deck, and jostled the passengers, 
and stuffed gingerbread. In short, every one seemed 
mindful of his own concerns, and to think or care as 
little about Squire Trebletones and his sister—the beau- 
tiful barouche and the owner thereof,—negroes and 
all,—as if those exceedingly valuable personages and 
things were not in existence. Meanwhile the steamer 
made her way gallantly, dashing aside the snowy foam 
which her own speed created, and ‘walking the waters 
like a thing of life.’ The pleasant banks of the , 
with its pretty picturesque views of rural dwellings, and 
occasional country retreats, seemed to fly rapidly by,— 
and as the Squire cast his eyes on these fast fleeting 
objects, he bethought him of the ancient adage of ‘time 
and tide, ete.,’ it seemed exceedingly apposite to the 
present moment, and he straightway sought for Mr. 





Peters. 
He discovered that worthy at one end of the boat, 


seated on a coil of rope, his beaver drawn over his eyes, | 


in order to shade them from the influence of the sun, his 
elbows on his knees and his fingers busily employed in 


twisting and untwisting a slender piece of cord which | 


he had picked up from the deck. A tap on the shoulder 
roused him from his interesting occupation; and turning 
hastily round he saw the Squire standing beside him. In 
what words the latter gentleman made known his wishes 
to Mr. Peters, is not known; we can only asgert that in 


his application he was successful. 


And now behold Squire Trebletones! His aspect, a | 


curious mixture of the stern with the lugubrious, ever 
operated like blight and mildew on the thoughtless spirit 


| and laughing sallies of youth; dispensing a mental chill 
over the feelings of every unhappy wight whom fortune 

| had placed within the sphere of his influence.—But be- 
| hold him now,—his lengthened visage bright as a watry 
| sunbeam—his lack lustre eyes shed the rays of benevo- 

lence upon the stranger, and his mouth (rather an unu- 

sual circumstance,) is garnished by a smile!—He is 
making the agreeable to Colonel Armistice. 

This gentleman was indeed as Mr. Zadok Peters had 
represented him, a rich, and what was far better, a very 
worthy man: he was a widower; and to the surprise of 
a large circle of acquaintance, and particularly the 
female portion of it, he had been such for some years ; 
not that he had determined against marrying a second 
time, or because the exquisite endowments of his lost 
_companion had left him no room to hope that he should 

ever meet with her equal, by no means; on the contra- 
ty, some thought he was still enjoying, even in all its 
| pristine freshness, the sweets of recovered liberty. Be 
| thatas it might, the Colonel was valued by ail who were 
| connected with, or dependent on him. He was a sincere 
friend, a generous landlord, and a kind master. He 
‘owned a noble estate, upon which flourished a myriad of 


healthy and happy slaves—real descendants of the noble 
sons of Africa, whose jetty faces shone with content- 
ment, and whose wide mouths, perpetually distended 
with the langh of frolic and good humour, exhibited 
teeth which might have rivalled the tusks of the Ele- 
phant in whiteness. 

| The Colonel was ona tour of pleasure through the 
northern and eastern states. It was a sensible, a re- 
‘flecting, a sort of quiescent pleasure. He travelled 
leisurely, to see men and things. Toa cultivated and 


energetic mind, he united great quickness of perception 
and a feeling heart: he was fond of the society of well 
informed women, and—proof of a refined as well as gen- 
_tlemanly qualities, a female was always sure when in 
company with our hero, (for he is our hero) of meet- 
ing with the most delicate attention and respect. 
| This latter fact was soon discovered by Miss Gertrude 
| Trebletones, who was a lady capable of what is called a 
great deal of conversution ; that is, she spoke much, and 
ona variety of subjects; none of them, to be sure, very 
abstruse; se much the better—had she been profound 
she might not have been understood by the generality of 
her hearers: as it was, she had succeeded in gaining the 
attention of the Colonel, who was amused by her cease- 
less chatting, and could scarcely forbear a smile at the 
didactic air with which she uttered a number of trite 
apothegms. Squire Trebletones himself, yielding to the 
bland influence of the time, and not unmindful of futnre 
good resulting, as he hoped, from the successful issue of 
| some recently conceived operations—was in the most 
_dulcet of all possible moods; and thus in perfect harmo- 
ny with themselves and each other, the party arrived at 
the point of debarkation. 

* Alas, that all sublunary enjoyments should so soon 
_terminate.”” Thus mentally soliloquized the Squire, and 
_ then began to devise expedients for prolonging the plea- 
sure which for the last few hours he had experienced in 


| the society of the Colonel. Certain ideas occurred to 


him which he lost no time in communicating to Ger- 
| trude, while his new acquaintance was engaged at the 


‘other end of the boat in giving some directions to bis 
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servants; and his suggestions and propositions, of what- 
soever nature they might be, met with a prompt and 
joyful accordance. 

The Colonel, as we have already mentioned, was 
travelling for amusement; and as the case stood it was 
quite unimportant whether he proceeded immediately 
forward on his projected tour, or accept an invitation 
now given with equal warmth and earnestness, by our 
friend the Squire, ‘to spend a few days with him at his 
Family seat.’ Tothe great joy of the latter, the Colo- 
nel yielded a polite and graceful acquiescence, and order- 
ing his barouche to draw up gallantly insisted on handing 
Miss Gertrude into it. The Squire apologized for the 
non-appearance of his own vehicle, which he said he 
“fully expected would have been in waiting for him at 
the landing, and which he had never known to disappoint 
him before now.” 

The distance from N 
quent, and tattling country town where the party first 
landed,) to the residence of Squire Trebletones, was 
about half a dozen miles; and never had this same space 





, (a little, busy, self-conse- 


been so swiftly and so charmingly glided over by Miss 
Gertrude, as on this bright morn. The Fairies them- 
selves, in their revels by night, could not have floated 
with more grace and celerity on a moonbeam. The 
fairies indeed,—but why talk we of fairies! Miss Ger- 
trude Trebletones would not have exchanged situations 
at this moment with Titania herself. 

The carriage stopped at length befowe the gate of an 
old fashioned mansion which stood on a pretty lawn, 
and was shaded, nay almost embowered by a stately 
growth of noble and widely branchingelms. The gravel 
walk was soon passed, the house door thrown open—the 
cool, shaded, parlor received our travellers, and Colonel 
Armistice was formally introduced to the sisters of his 
new friend,—those very excellent ladies—‘ the Three 
Misses Trebletones.” 

The interior of the dwelling did not correspond with 
the idea of comfort, and even elegance, which its exte- 


rior might have led the observer to expect. It is true | 


the furniture was good, and in many instances valuable ; 
but a total neglect of arrangement prevented the various 
articles from being seen to advantage, and an almost 
indefinable air of carelessness and negligence, seemed 
strangely to struggle with an evident feeling of pride and 
self-importance. 

The stranger was received, however, with a degree of 
welcome which would have led him to overlook far 
greater defects than the mere ill arrangement of a draw- 
ing room ;—heart was the Colonel’s study; and he 
thought he perceived the signs of much genuine warmth 
of feeling in the persons who now received him, even as 
an old and valued friend. 


The Misses Trebletones were no longer young; and 
even in their best and freshest days could never have 
made the smallest pretentions to beauty. They were 
not insensible to this fact, but the consciousness brought 
with it little tolerance for those who really possessed 
youth and fair looks; on the contrary such gifted indi- 
viduals were certain to fall under the bane of their dis- 
pleasure: this may seem extraordinary ; neither shall we 
endeavor by any means to account for it, supposing it 
discoverable wate 5 those who are more deeply versed | 
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|}in the arcana of the human mind than ourselves pretend 


to be. 

The party at dinner consisted of the three ladies and 
their brother, together with a nephew, a fine, sprightly 
youth, who was spending a portion of his college vaca- 
tion with his relatives. A vacant chair on the side of 
the table opposite to the Colonel seemed to indicate that 
some other member of the family than had hitherto 
appeared must have been expected—or some invited 
guest had failed in his appointment. No allusion was, 
however, made to the circumstance, if we except that 
in reply toa whispered communication made in the ear 
of Miss T. by the little black girl in attendance, the 
name of ‘Maria’ was audible. 

The afternoon passed as long, sultry afternoons spent 
in country places where there is little to interest, gene- 
rally do. Squire T. acted as cicerone to the Colonel, 
and the Colonel walked and admired, and admired and 
walked, till a summons to tea placed him again at the 
board of his host, and in presence of the fair trio—his 
sisters. 

They had taken their places, and the Colonel was in 
the act of receiving a dish of tea from the hand of Miss 
Trebletones, when the door opened, and a lady whom 
the Colonel had not before seen, entered the room and 
approached the vacant chair, which occupied the same 
place at table which it had done at dinner time. Our 
Virginian actually started in surprise when he beheld the 
new comer; and the Squire naming her by way of intro- 
duction, the Colonel bowed, but unluckily at the same 
instant his hostess extending to him his cup of tea, sup- 
posed he received it, while neglectful of the offering his 
eyes were fixed on the uncommonly fine face of his 
opposite neighbor. The orbs of Miss Trebletones were 
also turned in the same direction, though not exactly 
with the same sentiments of admiration. A secret 
trepidation on the part of Miss Trebletones, and a singu- 
lar absence of attention in the gentleman caused the total 
loss of a portion of a most delectable infusion of Miss 
T.’s choicest imperial: the cup slipped from her ineau- 
tious fingers, and fell in glittering fragments to the floor, 
while the rich stream deluged the table from whence it 
took its course in trickling rills to the carpet, scalding 
in its descent the shaggy back of Fido, Miss T.’s cher- 
ished pet, which, as his custom was, had just comforta- 
bly arranged himself at the feet of his mistress. The 
aggrieved animal jumped up, shook his hairy coat, and 
uttered a lamentable howl. Miss Lavina chattered, 
Miss Gertrude screamed, and Misa Trebletones exerted 

herself to appear unconcerned, while the little sable 
nymph, still in attendance, soon removed all traces of 
the accident oceasioned by the advent of the ‘fayre 
ladye.’ The Squire, who throughout the scene had 
borne himself with an impurturbable spirit, now endea 
vored to promote general conversation, and as each one 
inclined to aid him in his design, the effort was not 
without success, 

The beautiful stranger spoke little; but what she did 
say served to rivet more firmly the attention of our 
widower. Who she could be he as yet knew not: that 
her name was Trebletones, he had understood from the 
Squire, but did not distinetly hear whether her title was 
one of matronly dignity. She was in the bloom of life; 
finely and symmetrically formed, and graceful and digni- 
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fied in manners: on the whole he thought her the most 
charming person that he had seen for many a year, and 
although, as he said to himself, it was no manner of 
consequence to him whom she might be, still he caught 
himself repeating the same question, when in the retire- 
ment of his own chamber, and reclined on an excellent 
bed he sought to close his eyes in forgetfulness. ‘ Wife 
or sister she cannot be,”’ soliloquized the Colonel—*“ the 
thing is impossible ;—ah, now I have it,—she must be— 
she doubtless is, a temporary visitor,—some far off con- 
nection—a third or fourth cousin perhaps, of the same 
name, and from a handsomer branch of the family, I 
should pronounce, than any specimen that I have hith- 
erto seen—aye, no doubt that is the fact ;—to-morrow I 
will try to discover whether my surmise is just—merely 
for the purpose of satisfying a very natural curiosity— 
there is nothing more reasonable.” 
Colonel arranged himself comfortably and went to sleep. 

His repose was tranquil and undisturbed, save that he 
dreamed he was again in the parlor, listening to the 


So thinking, the 


shrill voice of Miss Lavina, or rambling over the grounds 
of his hospitable host. 
antique porch and conversing with the fair vision whose 
appearance had so charmed him the preceding day. He 
thought she spoke to him with kindness—that she bent 
forward and smiled upon him—then, by a singular and 
sudden transition of manner, called out hoarsely in his 


Anon he was seated beneath the 


ear, and gave him a most unceremonious punch in the 
back. Shocked and surprised at conduct so unlooked 
for, the Colonel started and opened his eyes wildly upon 
the jetty face of Cesar—who leaning over his master 
informed him that the breakfast bell had rung and he 
had been calling, and shaking him by the shoulder for 
the last five minutes, with the hope that he should 
eventually succeed in apprising him of the fact. 

On descending to the parlor, the Colonel found the’ 
family party assembled round the breakfast table. He 
was received with the smiles of welcome. The three 
Misses Trebletones, in particular, vied with each other 
in showing him attention. 
impurturbable, dealt out set phrases in measured terms; 
and intending to display himself to his guest, as not only 
a hospitable host, but also a man of much depth and 


The Squire, alone, cold and 


discernment, most effectually succeeded in rendering 
himself insupportably heavy, duil, and tiresome. 

The fair subject of the Southerner’s morning dream, 
looked more lovely, if possible, than she had done the 
evening before. 
her, but his friend, Miss Trebletones, chatted so inces- 
santly that he soon found it impracticable. And as if 
not fully capable of taking her own part in conversation, 
she was not only willing but determined to aid others 
also, her guest could address neither question or remark 
to the lady whose name he found was ‘ Maria,’ without 
having it immediately answered by the indefatigable 
maiden, who presided as mistress of the ceremonies— 
and that ere the object to whom he spoke, could open 
her rosy lips in reply. 
and expression of the lady still continued to please and 
interest the Colonel. The former was graceful, the latter 
mild yet dignified, while a languor not unmingled with 
sadness, occasionally stole over her soft countenance, 
and seemed to indicate some secret sorrow. He had | 
beard her say but little, but that little only rendered him | 


The Colonel essayed to converse with 


In the mean time, the manner 


anxious to hear more, as her sentiments seemed highly 


refined and delicate. 

In the course of the day, the Colonel found an oppor- 
tunity to inquire, as if casually, more particularly con- 
cerning this interesting widow. 

‘*Oh, my poor sister, | suppose you mean,’’ answered 
Miss Trebletones. 

‘‘ Your sister!’ cried the Colonel, with astonishment. 

“ Yes—that is, I mean, my brother’s wife.” 

‘‘ Your brother’s wife !’’ again exclaimed the Colonel, 
with a look of horror. 

“Certainly—though I ought to have said my late 
brother, as he died about two years ago—poor Maria! 
she is now a widow, and has lived with us ever since her 
husband’s death—my poor brother !”’ 

“Yes, our poor brother,’’ echoed Miss Livy. 

‘“‘ Poor, dear brother,’’ whispered Miss Gatty, and the 
sisters simultaneously put their handkerchiefs to their 
eyes. 

The Colonel breathed again, and after a short pause 
ventured to say— 

‘The society of so amiable a person as your—sister 
appears to be, is, I should presume, a most valuable 
acquisition to your family circle.” 
hesitated Miss Trebletones— 
‘‘ poor Maria—she is to be sure very amiable—but—” 


“ Oh—yes—certainly,’ 


“ Yes, certainly” —added Miss Lavina“ very amia- 
ble,—and would be an acquisition—if’”— 

‘“* We all have our little peculiarities, Colonel,” sighed 
Miss Gertrude, ‘‘ and our sister-in-law is as free from 
them as most people—only—” 

“What can all this mean,” thought the Colonel as he 
looked in surprise from one sister to the other; but noth- 
iug more explicit was said, and politeness prohibited 
further inquiry on the subject. 

To make time pass as agreeably as possible to their 
distinguished guest several little parties were formed, 
either for making visits or taking pleasant excursions to 
the water side, etc. From each of those, Colonel Armis- 
tice, much to his surprise, and greatly to his mortifica- 
observed that Mrs. Trebletones ever excluded 
herself; and en his asking her one day why she never 
joined them in those pleasant jaunts, Miss Trebletones 
hastily answered for her:—the reply was an excuse, but 
so inarticulate and rapidly uttured that it was not under- 
stood by the Colonel. He looked at the fair widow for 
an explanation; she colored slightly, but remained silent. 

The Colonel mused. 

“She is of a strange disposition,’’ said Miss Treble- 
tones, alluding to her sister-in-law. 

“T never should have supposed it,” observed the 
Colonel. 

“No, perhaps not,’’ rejoined the lady, “but we cannot 
know people entirely, until we have lived with them a 
long while,—my poor brother—I dare say he had his 
own troubles.” 

‘“T dare say he had,”’ echoed the Colonel; “ pray, my 
dear madam, do you suppose he died of a broken heart?” 

‘Oh dear, no,—I did not mean quite,—I did not 
mean to exactly infer that.” 

““Oh no, she did not mean that,” chimed in Miss 
Livy. 

“Certainly not—that would be—rather too serious,” 
added Gatty. 


tion, 

















“TI think you once told me that the lady was married | 
young,’’ pursued the guest. 

“Oh yes,” answered Miss Trebletones, 
and so new she had every thing to learn—I must say 


‘‘ she was so, 


we have done a vast deal for her!” 

“ We have taken a vast deal of pains to improve her,” 
continued Miss Livy. . 

‘“‘ And we were so young ourselves !’’ added the senti- 
mental Gertrude. 

The Colonel involuntarily looked up, and his quiet 
glance comprehended the whole trio. He certainly did 
not smile. He only took his hat, and strolled into a 
shady walk that lay not far from the house. 

While the Colonel pursues his walk we will take the 
opportunity of introducing the Misses Trebletones to the | 
reader more fully than we have yet done. 

Those ladies despised female beauty ; the gift of mind | 
alone they deemed valuable; and they saw, as they said, 
with deep regret, that handsome women, or those that 
were called such, not only overrated their charms, but 
were too apt to think of nothing so much as the adorn- 
ing their own pretty persons. ‘‘ Not but what it was 
possible for a lady to preserve her head from being 
turned by flattery and nonsense if she determined not to 
be influenced by it—and certainly that determination 
was in her own power,—perhaps it would be going too 
far to say that ladies should never be complimented by 
the other sex,—and it might be too severe to decide 
that very few discovered it to be so,—Miss Trebletones, 
herself, well remembered when she and her sisters were 
called the ‘ Three Graces!’ ”’ 

Miss Trebletones, as senior, naturally took the lead 
in the family: but unluckily her temper, by no means 
equable, occasioned much irritable feeling, and petty 
altercation among the sisters. This was, however, care- 
fully concealed, as each wished to be thought by the 
world in general, and their newly arrived guest in par- 
ticular, a pattern of mildness and sisterly love. M 
T. to do her justice, had long since laid aside ali thought 


iss 


of a matrimonial connection: but her sisters, some years 
younger than herself, by no means considered their cases 
as devoid of hope. 

Miss Lavina had something resembling a tinge of 
romance in her disposition. She affected the solitude | 
of her own apartment, where she executed an exceed-_ 
ingly small portion of needlework, and read a prodi- | 
giously large number of novels,—lamented the want of | 
taste distinguishable in her brother by his neglecting to_ 
embellish the estate, and—resolved to do something, 


herself, indicative of refinement—christened the old _ 


family mansion by the euphonious title of “ Badger | 
Hall.” 

But Miss Gertrude, or as she was familiarly called, 
Miss Gatty, was the pride of the family: she had often 
made visits to some distant relatives who resided in the 
city. She had seen, as she said, a great deal of the 
fashionable world; had_read a little, and thought she 
knew a great deal ; arghed with the parson of the parish, 
and discoursed philosophically with the family physi-| 
cian,—was very accomplished also, and wrought guard 
chains, and painted watch-papers and fire-screens to per- 
fection. 

Though younger by several years than their sister 


Barbara, still both Lavina and Gertrude were quite | 





THE THREE MISSES TREBLETONES. 
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sensible that they had arrived at an age when wedlock 


| was becoming a losing game, and they resolutely deter- 


mnined to hazard every thing upon one more throw. 
The handsome widow was grievously in the way, and 
there was no getting her out of it. They could, if they 


pleased, leave her out of their parties when they went 


abroad, and they might treat her with so much coldness 
and inattention when at home, that she would prefer 
the solitude of her own apartment to society so uncon- 
genial to her feelings,—but still, she was in the same 
house with themselves, and must be occasionally seen ; 
and was in the bloom of life—lovely, sensible and accom- 


| plished. What was to be done? 


We will now return to the Colonel. 

Strolling through the shady walk, before alluded to, 
and meditating on the recent conversation, a sudden 
turn of the path brought him unexpectedly near her who 
had been the chief subject of it. Mrs. Trebletones 
herself, alone and reading, was seated on a little rustic 
bench just where a group of trees, mingling their branch- 
es above her head, formed a charming shelter from the 
zun aud heat of an unusually glowing day. 

Notwithstanding the reputed singularity of the lady's 
temper and disposition, and with all the alarming hints 
of her late lord’s troubles, still ringing in his ears, the 
Colonel was too gallant a man to let pass so favorable 
an opportunity of paying a few compliments—chiefly, 
perhaps, for the sake of keeping himself in practice : 
however that might be, he soon found that the ordinary 
course of trivial chit-chat gave little pleasure, and com- 
pliments and flattery would never prove “ delicious 
essence” to the mind that informed the fair being before 
him. He discovered, in half an hour’s undisturbed con- 
versation, that she was indeed singular, though not in 
the way that was meant by Miss Trebletones ; he found 
that she had read, and in the selection of authors which 
she had perused, evinced the delicacy of her mind and 
the purity of her sentiments. 

Time flew so rapidly away that the Colonel forgot the 
hour of tea was drawing near, when, chancing to direct 
a glance toward the end of the walk, he beheld Miss 


| Gertrude approaching. Not feeling particularly anxious 


at the moment, for the company of the fair philoso- 


-pheress, the gentleman moved away in an opposite di- 


rection; but not before he had requested Mrs. T. to 
accept of a beautiful little boquet of flowers which he 
had culled during his walk, and arranged with great 
care, and certainly had never intended for either of the 
ladies whom he left seated in the parlor when he quitted 
the house. What, then, was his surprise when on 
taking his seat at the table he saw Miss Gertrude tri- 


_umphantly draw near, wearing his beautiful flowers in 


her bosom! He looked toward Maria for an explana- 
tion. He received none, for the lady kept her eyes bent 
on her teacup. In truth, some expressions, wounding 
to her delicacy, which Gertrude had thought proper to 
address to her, had induced her to resign to that lady 
the Colonel’s fragrant gift. 

For some minutes a general silence prevailed, which 
was at lengh broken by the Squire. 

Regarding his youngest sister attentively he observed, 

“Those are very handsome flowers of yours, Ger- 
trude, where did you get them?” 

‘“ Maria gave them to me,”’ was the ready reply. 
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“ Well, really,” returned Mr. Trebletones, “ the se- |) 


lection does great credit to her taste.” 

“Upon my word,” observed Miss Barbara, fidgeting | 
on her chair, “I must say, I don’t see any great display 
of taste, or any thing else—any hody, I suppose, can tie 
up a bunch of flowers!” 

“ Very true,” said Squire T. 

Mrs. Trebletones, just then, met the dark, inquiring 
eye of our Virginian friend fixed upon her face. She 
looked embarrassed, and soon afterwards left the room. 

The conversation became general. The various rides 
in the neighborhood of ——, were commented upon; 
and it was soon settled that in the course of a day or 
two a party should be formed for an excursion to the sea 
beach: “a charming place,”’ as Miss Gertrude observ- 
ed, “both for bathing and picking up shells,—besides, 
one might walk and moralize for ever, on those smooth 
sands, without becoming weary.” 

The Colonel had mentioned to Mrs. T. 
interview, that he chanced to have a few volumes of her 


in their recent 


favorite poets in his travelling trunk, and in the course 
of the evening he sent them to her by Crwsar, with a 
note, requesting her acceptance of them for perusal. 
The next morning at the breakfast table the Squire 
announced his intended departure to a distant country 
town, where his presence was at the present moment of 
** Nothing,” 


assured his guest “ but the urgent necessity of the case 


the last importance. as he repeatedly 
should have forced him into taking a step apparently so 
rude, and he trusted entirely to the kindness of Colonel } 
Armistice to forgive such an apparent breech of propri- | 
ety, as forsaking his honored guest would seem to prove ; | 
but it was his misfortune to live among a set of people 
who thought nothing could be done well, or in any man- | 
ner satisfactory, without the presence or coincidence of | 
Squire T.” 


The Colonel hastened to put his host at ease respect- | 


ing himself, and then added— 
“ And yet, you cannot blame those good people for 


being sensible of your value.” 
** No—no,”’ said Squire Trebletones, with a self com- 
placent air; ‘on the contrary, | am willing to do all in 
Indeed I feel it incumbent | 
| 


my power to oblige them 
on me to do so.” 

“Tt is necessarily expected from the representative 
of a family ancient as ours,” said Miss Barbara; and 


her brother gave an assenting nod. 

Few would have supposed, judging from the bland | 
and smiling face of Squire T. at the present time, that | 
he was not in reality all that he pretended to be. Few 
would have supposed that on witnessing his professions 
of hospitality—the welcomings he gave to certain rich 
individuals who chanced to come in his way—his din- | 
nerings and supperings to such as wanted not; his ser- 
vile adulation to those whose wealth secured them a 
ready reception every where—little would any one have 
believed that his good humor was so entirely exhausted 
on those occasions, as to leave no particle for every-day 
wear. Or that the kind, the wood, the cenerous Squire 
Trebletones, could, when he doffed his eala snit of con- 
ventional suavity, become cold, repulsive and peevish to 
his family, and ill-natured, tyrannical and mean toward 
his dependants. 


| the place of my destination: you will find 


S TREBLETONES. 





“tis impossible to know people perfectly, till after 
living with them some time.” 

“T think I will accompany you a few miles on your 
way,” said the Colonel, rising, ‘the weather is fine and 
the reads tolerably good I believe.” 

“‘ Nothing could be more agreeable to me,”’ answered 
Mr. Trebletones; ‘ perhaps you will go on with me to 
a de- 





lightful spot.” 
‘“‘No: I wish to go no further than R 
“Pray, Colonel,” inquired Miss Barbara, “do you 





” 


intend going on horseback ?”’ 
“Yes, Madam.” 
“Bless me, how unfortunate—that is—I mean—’ 
“ What, my dear Madam ?” 
“Why, I meant to say—that is—sister Gertrude has 


’ 


for a long while wished very much to make a visit to a 
friend who resides in R , and if you had happened 
to have been going thither in your carriage, the oppor- 





tunity would have been so good, that I am afraid I 
should have trespassed on your good nature for a seat 
in it for her.” And here Miss Barbara tried to look 
interesting. 

“Really, Madam,” said the Colonel, bowing, “ I shall 
esteem myself happy if [ can be of the smallest service 
to yourself or Miss Gertrude. I will give orders to 
May I hope 
What 
Persnade your sisters to give 
It will be a pleasant little jaunt.” 


have the barouche got ready immediately. 
that you and Mrs. Trebletones will join us? 
say you, Miss Lavina ? 
us their company. 

Miss Lavina looked up at the ceiling, and down on 
the floor, and around on the walls of the apartment; 
she, however, answered nothing. 

“], for my own part am engaged at home,” said Miss 
Trebletones, hastily; “and Maria cannot go,” she ad- 
ded with impolitic peevishness. 

“You are not engaged at home ?” said the Colonel, 
looking inquiringly at Lavina. 

“Tam afraid so,” answered she, smiling “‘ However, 
you will not find Gertrude a dall companion, I hope.” 

“ By no means,” and the Colonel left the room to 
make the necessary arrangements for the excursion. 
Squire T. 


panion was 


disappointed of his so lately proposed com- 
“* getting up his wagon,” that he might pro- 

And his guest, the equanimity of his 
temper a little disturbed, began to consider what he 
could do in order to avert the tedium which threatened 


him in the proposed ride to R 


ceed solus. 





“ A pretty affair this,” soliloquized Master Zadok’s 
‘rich Virginian;’ ‘“‘What the devil am I to do in a 
twenty miles ride with no other companion than a con- 
ceited, jealous old maid,-—(here the Colonel certainly 
forgot his usual politeness,)—who will almost talk me 
to death, while striving to conceal her own egotistic 
vanity under the pretext of endeavoring to entertain 
me. Most likely I shall be congealed by a dissertation 
on the Koran, or petrified by,aggcture on Geology.” 

At this moment, young Trebletones, the youth before 
mentioned as spending his vacation with his uncle, ap- 
peared at the end of the lawn, and the Colonel joining 
him explained his wish that he would be of the party to 
R : 

Few propositions could have been more agreeable to 





But, as Miss Barbara observed on another occasion, | the young man, and he gave instant assent. Not so well 
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to throw together with all the prospective advantages 
of an interesting téte-a-téte. 

The patience, and native good humor of the Colonel, 
joined to the exuberant spirits of young Trebletones, 
helped the former gentleman through a day, which he 
several times thought one of the most tedious that he 
had ever known; and he was certainly much relieved 
when on returning in the evening he found a pleasant 
party of country neighbors assembled in the parlor at 
Badger Hall. 


T'o be continued. 





Original. 
THE ‘‘FAR WEST.’’ 


BY HAROLD HERBERT. 

Lanp of the prarie vast—the forest wide ! 

Of giant trees that tower high in air, 
Of glorious streams, that beautifully glide, 

Land of the West! none may with thee compare: 
What if no ancient ruins linger here, 

For man to muse on Time’s resistless sway, 
Nor hoary rocks their giant summits rear, 

Nor mouldering relics sinking to decay, 
Yet thou art rife with legendary lore— 
With scenes of strife and wond’rous deeds of yore ! 


E’en here upon this hill where now I stand, 
And at whose base the murmuring waters flow, 
The balmy air laden with zephyrs bland, 
Sweeps o’er the grave of many a chief laid low ; 
Hallow’d the spot where sleeps the warrior brave, 
Who sheds his blood for freedom and for fame, 
Who risks his life, his country’s rights to save, 
On history’s page shall dwell his honor’d name, 
His valorous deeds shall live in classic song, 
And future ages shall the strain prolong. 


Hail Empire of the West! thy shores no more 

Are stained with blood! the Indian race has gone! 
The strife, the feud, the hellish trade of war 

Is past for ever, and its turmoil done. 
Lo! o’er thy streams, where once the frail canoe, 

The red man steered, ’mid hills and valleys green, 
The giant steamer ploughs in grandeur through, 
) And laden barks add beauty to the scene, 

While o’er thy lakes magnificent and wide, 


' Hundreds of craft in glorious triumph ride. 
; 

The savage yell no morealarms the ear, 

n Ne’er shall echo in these woods again, 

1 The husbandman alone shall triumph here, 


With hills of corn and waving fields of grain, 
And busy commerce soon shall send its hum, 


Not through the forests, but the cities throng, 
And from all climes how many hearts shall come, 

: To speed the Empire of the West along! 
’Till thou shalt stand the glory of the free, 

- And man shalt own, there is no land like thee ! 





Michigan, 1837. 








LAFAYETTE. 


pleased was Miss Barbara when she saw the barouche || 
roll from the gate with this addition to the parties which | 
she had, as she thought, managed with such adroitness | 












Original. 
DEATH OF LAFAYETTE. 


BY MARY EMILY JACKSON, 


It will be remembered he was buried in the cemetry of Picpuo, 


on the twenty-second of July, 1837, and in conformity with 
his dying request, his remains were covered with earth, 
brought from his beloved America. 


Ayr, gather round my dying bed, 
I feel I must depart— 

There is a dimness o’er mine eye, 
A death chill at my heart; 

And brush these hoary whitened locks 
Back from my fevered brow: 

Ye know not how my spirit feels 
Death’s chilling fetters now. 


Yet music—let the muffled sound 
Of battle stirring drum: 

The shivering clash of steel on steel, 
On the light breezes come ; 

And let my country’s banner wave, 
These death dimmed eyes before, 

*T will win my drooping senses back, 
One bitter moment more. 


Ye’ve been with me full many an hour 
Of suff’ring and of bliss, 
Beck not my spirit quail to meet 
The ruthless pangs of this: 
Ye may not know, my gallant men, 
How willingly I die, 
With bright spears glittering o’er my head 
And warrior spirits nigh. 


Ye’ll rear the proud sepulchal stone, 
Above my quict tomb ; 

Ye'll plant the Cypress in its grief, 
The Iris in its bloom; 

Ye’ll spread the eagle’s trophied wings 
Above my shielded breast, 

When I am gone—yet mock not this, 
The warrior’s place of rest. 


Let not the mighty ones of earth 
Bear up my funeral pall, 

When I have passed unto that rest 
Which waiteth for you all; 

But bring across the stormy deep, 
To shroud my aching head, 

A portion of that honored land, 
For which my soul hath bled. 


Aye! wrap me in that country’s clay, 
Which I have loved so long, 

E’en from the hour when hope and youth 
Were fetterless and strong; 

From Vernon’s pure and lofty side, 
Bring home the kindred sod, 

So may my dust go back to dust, 
My spirit to its God. 


Wel/sboro’, Pa., 1837. 
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DEATH OF ALEXANDER DI MEDICI. 














y Original. 
| DEATH OF ALEXANDER DI MEDICI; 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


[scene—The Palace of Alexander. Alexander 
| | reclining on @ sofa. | 
Alexander. (Solus.) The beautiful Bianca 


Before me still flouts like a gentle shade, 
And seems again to call me to her arms, 
To dream of heaven and awake in love— 
Did I say love ?—my blood tumultuous 
At sight of her does roll a sea of flame 
| That quite absorbs my soul in quenchless fire— 
Such, Tuscan beauty ever kindles, when 
| It blazes like a single star, alone, 
me Pavilion’d, and unveil’d to worshippers, 
Whom fortune never leaves to seek in vain— 
Capponi cools, and talks of virtue still, 
And testy Pazzi bids me dread revenge 
That creeping lurks among her exil’d race! 
But should I fear while Spanish Charles is mine, 
And Margaret the partner of my bed— 
In truth she cannot value much the couch, 
; 2 Unless it be because she hath it all— 
We seldom pray together nights of late, 
But still Medici on her father leans, 
And Florence bows submissive to the yoke. 
[Enter Lavy Maraaret. 
Lady M. Art musing on thy life ? 
Alas! thou can’st not find a sunny spot, 
I fear, to soften down thy ice-bound heart, 
That freezes o’er my sad and lonely grief, 
And robes my soul more black than widowhood, 
By living in my sight and memory 
A husband false !— 
Alex. Iam not well. 
Lady M. 
. To guard the sliding passes to excess, 
Or write thy fate on ey’ry palace wall, 
That darkens with thy infamy and lust, 
And sbuts the mellow light of virtue out 
Disrobing Florence of her fairest flowers— 


Why dost disturb me thus ? 


Or art thou planning schemes of gallantry 
To mock my hopes of comfort in thy life ! 
For if thou art they shall return on thee, 


| And multiply the horrors of thy fate, 

a| And lash thee as the waves do lash the rock 

When chased by all the furies of the tempest! 
Alex. Thus women ever rail at fortune, 


For though she wore an angel's face and mien, 
A forward woman sees but ugly frowns. 

Lady M. Aye, if a libertine do lead the dame, 
So should she rail until the thunder’s voice 
Be softer than the lute compar'd to her’s, 
Inspir'd with justice for her mighty wrongs ! 


Her richest prince the husband of thy pride: 

Nay, more, acknowledg’d sovereign of the state,— 
And dost thou talk of wrongs ! 
Lady M. Art thou indeed my husband ? 


I took thee for that gallant prince whose lust 
Hath sown a poison that consumes the state, 


Hath not remorse unsheath’d a dagger yet 


'| Whose steps are mark’d by virtue’s falling tears, 

4 Whose immorality is written in 

| The damning sin of violation. 

|| And what new victim mourns her henor lost, 

| For well I know the sun ne’er hides his head 
But others swell the fearful catalogue. 

| Do tell Visconti thou art still a spouse, 

|| And husband true and loyal. If she weep 

|| Send her for comfort to your happy wife, 

| Do revel in Capponi’s arms, and tell 

'| The happy story of thy marriage vows. 

|| Alex. The council of the state last night did meet, 

|| And shall I fly from the Signora’s call 

| Lest I encounter jealous woman’s tongue ? 


|| Choose some more fitting time to rail, than when 
i] 





O’er burthen’d cares oppress and weigh me dawn. 
| Thou know’st my absence was to find the head 


| 


1 Of faction, and to crush it in its birth. 
‘| Lady M. Beware the ruin in thy path— 
! For vengeance, though it sleep beneath thy hand, 
|| Shall surely wake to life, and rouse the strength 
] Of ev’ry noble house, to arm against 
| Pollution, swallowing the city’s pride, 
| And headed by a reckless prince! Beware! 
| Beware some Brutus does not strike ! 
| Alex. And dost thou think I have a larger share 
Of patience with this disposition, that 
|| Thou tak’st upon thyself a censor’s part, 
H To urge the baseness of a privilege 
By beauty offer’d on that dazzling shrine 
| Where pleasure sits a god on roses thron’d. 
| Lady M. Dost thou not know that in those roses lie 
| Conceal’d the sharpest thorns, whose points will turn 
) To glitt’ring spears, and drive thee from thy place 
| With shame—perhaps with death ! 
|| Alex. Would’st torture me with fear! 
| Is this the cause thou steul’st upon me thus, 
To mar the little rest I crave from care ? 





I'd be alone—I’m weary now. 
Lady M. ’Tis truth I show thee. 
| Alex. But thou dost clothe her in a wretched garb. 
| Lady M. ’Tis but the guise thy guilty deeds have 
made, 
Not mine the curse if she be seen by all, 
| I shrink not though she lead eternal day ; 
} But I would show her while she sleeps conceal’d 
| From public gaze, and ’wake thee to the view, 
E’en now while through the air she whispering goes, 
_ Like zephyrs mingling with the ocean wind, 
| Unseen by vulgar eyes. 
|| But if thou steel thy heart in careless mood, 
'| Too soon she'll come in fiercest lightnings robed, 
| While ev’ry act of thine like burning suns 
Shall blaze in sight of outrag’d Florence! 
| Then ev'ry serf will see in thee a foe. 
Alex. Not so!—my marble domes on Arno’s brink, 
|| Rich with the commerce of a thousand ships, 














Alex. Thou hast the wealth of Florence at thy feet, | Shall purchase ev’ry freeman of the town; 


i 


'| Then let the powerless nobles wage a war 
'| On him, who sports at pleasure with their fate. 


| But, trust me, love, your discontent in this ] 
} A deeper coloring gives to all my acts f 

| Than justice claims—some foe hath busy been, d 
| And mock’d vour easy nature with a lie! A 
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And more—who strikes at me must strike at Charles, || 
The Emperor, thy august father. 

Lady M. Will he forget ingratitude ? 

Alex. What duty do i lack, 
That thus your speech would narrow down my hopes. 

Lady M. 
And holds the Church the-nearest to his heart,— 
What zeal hast thou e’er shown to aid her cause, 
And raise the broken pillars of her throne? 


My honor’d father is a pious king, 


Is not thy blood-stain’d foot upou the cross, 
The other on thy murder’d cousin’s neck, 
A holy Cardinal? 

Alex. 
*Twas self-defence—I should have fallen else. 
He arm’d a faction ’gainst my state and life. 
And would have had my blood, but lost his own. 
Beneath the mantle of a holy saint, 

Ambition like a tiger crouching sat, 
To seize the Empire, though his kindred fell. 


Reproach lies hush’d upon that deed, 


The paracidal arm I struck, and sav’d 

The bleeding state from sinking in his train. 
Lady M, But Florence mutters vengeance ! 
Alez. 

The factious nobles dare not move again! 
Lady M. The very Lazzaroni of the town 

Sing ballads to thy shame beneath thy gates, 

And mingle pity for a murdered priest ! 

In coarsest jests thy looser hours are told, 


How know’st thou that— 


And loudly echoed to the list’ning night, 

Beneath the lonely chamber of thy wife! 
Alex. Let’s break off here. Behold our cousin comes. 
Lady M. Why, lethim come, and if he dares to face 


An injur’d woman he has courage still ! 
[ Enter Lorenzo bi Mepict. 


Loren. ’Tis thus I glance at heaven, 
When brought before the scenes of wedded life, 
Where all the brightest dreams of peace are found. 
Lady M. Who would suspect thy truth in such a 
speech ! 
Loren. I thought to find alone my kinsman here, 
Or courtly forms had mark’d my entrance. 
Alex. Let not thy friendship, cousin, so far cool 
As talk of ceremony in our halls, 
Leave that to butterflies which gild the state. 
Lady M. The gloss of words that flow from artful 
tongues, 
When taught to lisp hypocrisy and sin, 
Deceive not me! I would that thou wert hence, 
Or that the venom of thy counsels were ! 
[ T'o Lorenzo. 


Loren. In what have I so deeply err’d? 

Lady M. Talk.not of error. What has been thy 
office ? 

Loren. What crime of mine deserves this sharp 
reproof? 


The bearer of a message to the prince 
I come, and humbly yield to duty. 
Lady M. Wilt thou not blush, if to thy princely 
name, 
I add the title of thine office ? 
Alex. Repress thy jealousy, sweet Margaret, 
And all will yet be well. We must confer 
Alone, and stay your pleasure. 
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Lady M. 


I go— 
But not until thy duty I rehearse, 
And bare the image of a tainted mind. 


[ To Loren. 


Didst never pause upon the terms thy place 

And duty carves upon thy gentle brow, 

Where veriest knaves of Florence read and smile, 
Nay, fight with desperation if the brand 

A prince is proud to wear, some careless hand 
Should dare to trace upon the basest head, 


' Lest e’en pollution sink beneath a blot 


More foul, and hell itself find deeper hell ! 
Thou art a lordly pander—pioneer 

To shame! QO, blush if thou art man, and let 
The burning sense consume thy canker’d heart ! 


[ Exit. 
Loren. This may be just, 
But burnish’d steel shall write my penitence, 
And blood record the sacrifice ! [ Aside. 


Alex. What, cousin, drooping ‘neath a storm like 
this ? 
Were women’s words but fatal, you have cause ; 
Indeed ere this the world had beena waste, 
But they, like clam’rous spirits of the air, 
Make haste to leave the brighter world behind. 
Loren. But ere their rage be spent, how many hopes 
Lie wither’d in the arms of death. It was 
A keen rebuke. 
Alex. Tush—tush! Hast seen the beauty of the 
world— 
Of whom thy tongue could never prate enough ? 
Loren. I've seen a form so pure in loveliness, 
A smile so witching, grace so heavenly, 
She seem’d an airy vision of the morn, 


| On which the eye might rest for ever. 

_ And when she spoke, the music of her tongue, 
| Shed o’er the soul a wild and thrilling dream, 

_ That shut all grosser matter from the heart— 


Porcari’s noble blood hath moulded such! 
Alex. That dreara is o’er, thou knowest I found her 
mortal— 
Methinks I’d worship at some other shrine. 
Loren. My wond’ring eyes have feasted on another, 


| So passing fair the rainbow seem’d to fade, 


And roses lift their heads to droop and die,— 


| The lily’s softest hues no image gives 


To draw the picture from my ravish'd soul. 
And when she mov'd, a passing cloud is not 
More light and heavenly in its onward course, 
Careering through the summer’s azure blue ! 
Alex. Aye, speak of her. Goon! 
Loren. ‘The sweetest sound of infant prattle to 
'A widow’d mother, is not half so sweet, 
Nor thrush, uncag’d upon the highest tree, 
His matin song outpouring on the hilis— 
Or hymn of freedom to the galley slave, 
Who look’d with downcast eyes on endless toil, 
_As are the magic strains she breathes at will ! 
Alex. I would this beauty see— 


| What guard encircles such a matchless gem ? 


| Loren. Thou shalt have more—she’s thine. 

| Alex. Thou’lt madden me with exstasy ! 
Loren. She is the paragon of Italy— 

The gentle Strozzi. Ha! what think’st thou now? 


Alex. A night were worth a Dukedom ! 











Loren. The softest veil of misty eve, 
Ere long will curtain the declining day, 
My palace then shall be the gate of Paradise ! 
Alex. The lovely Strozzi! 
The burning thought intoxicates my soul !— 
She hath a banish’d brother. 
Loren. And therefore powerless. 
Alex, 
Quick ! drive o’er ling’ring day thy chariot dark— 
If love can then arrest the steeds, thy pause 


O, hasten, night— . 


Shall mark an age. 
Loren. Let ten o’clock be written on thy heart. 
[ Ext. 
Alex. ‘Tisthere, with burning seal engray’d in fire. 


” 7” ” ” * 


[scene—The Palace of Lorenzo di Medici. 
Loren. [Solus.] This gloomy night descends upon 
my soul 
Like some dark pall to wrap the universe. 
The hour is hast’ning on, and then—aye, then ! 
Then in his unsuspecting bosom thrust 
The gleaming blade, and feel the trick’ling blood 
My fingers trace with horridstreaks of gore! 
Yet he must full to save the doom of both, 
And Strozzi torn from her ancestral dome, 
Shall only look upon the sacrifice, 
And in this arm will her preserver find ! 
{ Enter Avexanper vi Mevict. 
Alex. As showers to the thirsty wanderer, 
That gasping lies in fever’s hot embrace, 
His bed the burning sands of Araby, 
Or comfort to the wretched mendicant, 
In costly viands of the ample feast, 
Or dews of heaven to the budding rose, 
Thus, thou to me, my gentle cousin art,— 
Thou art my destiny, my polar-star. 
He prophesies, and does not know it! 
[ Aside. 
[ Enter twe Villians with Mary Srrozzt. 
Here, villians, take this and begone. 
[ Throws a purse—Exeunt Villians. 
Gods, what a sight! | Aside. 
Mary 8S. Oh, Florence, Florence, pour out blood 
until [ Wringing her hands. 
The city’s drown’d, or all the world will be 


Loren. 


I am a devil. 


Infected! Blood! blood! 
Alex. Did such a rose e’er blcom in heaven ' 
Loren. To heaven go and see, or let thy soul 


[ Stabs him. 
Upon the battlements of hell wait mine ! 


Loren. And must I die—by thee !—my cousin-— 
Oh! oh! [ Dies. 

MaryS. What means this horrid scene ? 

Loren. I'm not, dear lady, what I seem to be. 


To save myself, I’ve plung’d in deepest guilt, — 
Behold my penitence! ‘Tis written there ! 
Now, if she will, let Florence live again, 

If I have err'd, I've made atonement too, 

Thy honor now is safe, which else had fell ! 
Another epoch breaks upon the state, 

And bids the people be, what they may wish,— 
There's heavenly music in the tyrant’s knell, 
And Freedom triumphs on the despot's grave. 
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THE SACRIFICE. 
A TALE OF PERU. 


BY PHILIP F. SNYDER. 


Tue towers of the palaces of Ylapantac were length- 
ening their shadows on the slumbering waters of lake 
Tenahue, for the moon was now sinking in the west, and 
the snow-capped tops of the surrounding mountains al- 
most kissing the heavens, were glittering in her silvery 
light. Nota breeze floated by to disturb the calmness 
of the scene, or shake the dew drops from the slumber- 
ing flowers. The air was filled with the most intoxica- 
ting perfume which rose from beds of wild rose and 
geranium. It was past midnight, and the stillness was 
unbroken save by the humming of a thousand nocturnal 
insects. The Indian sentinel, wearied with watching 
and from the fatigues of the day, threw himself on the 
banks of the lake, having first looked to his bow, and 
seen that the drawbridge which guarded the entrance to 


| the palace was safe, and then dozed away the remainder 


of the watch. On the terrace of the palace were col- 


| leeted a body of Peruvian warriors, the guard of Ylla- 


pantac. 


| piates and caps gleaming in the moonlight. 


They were ranged along the bulustrades lean- 
ing on their glittering pikes, with their gilded breast- 
Their scar- 


let cotton dresses which reached their knees, contrasted 


finely with the green foliage which surrounded them. 
The faces and necks of these swarthy warriors, covered 


with scars, illy corcealed by their long black hair, told 


how bravely they had met the charges of their enemies, 


| the Spaniards. 


Each warrior bore his shield of wicker- 


| work, covered with silver, on his left arm, and his manca 


or battle-axe hung from his wrist. The utmost silence 
and order prevailed among them, and all bespoke readi- 
At the far- 


ther end of the terrace, under a canopy of purple cetton, 


ness for the commands of their chieftain. 


sprinkled with stars of gold and looped up with glass 
studs, stood a group of chieftains, whose commanding 


figures and costly dresses distinguished them from the 


_ common warriors. Their bodies were encased in golden 


| armour, ornamented with precious stones ; and the belts 


| 


which girded their morocco frocks to their waists seem- 


ed one mass of diamonds and topazes, so brilliant that 


the eye could not gaze on them. Over their shoulders 


_dark mantles of cotton hung gracefully, and leathern 


' sandals pound with chains of gold, connected with clasps 


| of garnet, covered their feet. 


sportive zephyr. 


Plumes of the most bril- 
liant dyes waved over their heads like gossamers on a 
Near each chieftain stood a page 
holding his shield of wood, studded with golden knobs, 
Such were the 
They appeared 


and manca with blade of rock chrystal. 
Incas of Peru, the Children of the Sun. 


_to be waiting with anxiety the arrival of some one, and 


ever and anon one of their number would descend to the 
lake and cast his eyes over the bosom of the waters, and 


_ listen intently as if to assure himself that the sounds he 


After lis- 


heard were caused but by the sportive fish. 


_tening some time, one suddenly stood up and clapped 


| his hands together, at which signal an Indian started up 


out of the grass, and bending before the chieftain await- 
The chieftain gave his commands in a 
low tone ; the Indian again bowed his form, and betook 


ed his orders. 
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himself to the lake, and silently slipping into the water | 
he struck out for the opposite shore. His head could be 
seen fora short time above the water, but swimming inthe 
shade of a large tree that grew on the banks of the iake, 
he was lost to thechieftain’s view, who then retraced his 
steps to the terrace and joined the band of chieftains. 

On the margin of the lake, where the waters were 
deepest and clearest, and where the water lily loved to 
bathe its snowy bosom and entice the plumed race with 
its sweet breath from the crimson roses which hung in 
large bunches over the water, (as if to view their beau- 
ties mirrored in the lake,) and of whose soft blushes it 
felt jealous ; where the mangrove grew thickest and most 
luxuriant, and the vine loved tu twine its caressing ten- 
drils around the white holly, its purple fruit hanging in 
bunches from the tapering branches; where the velvet 
grass was softest, and the flowers sweetest, and most 
varied in their dyes, was built the bower of Ocestalue, 
Na- 
ture seems to have lavished all her beauties to adorn the 
spot where the “ Daughter of the Incas” 
away the sultry hours. The birds knew her call, and 
would hasten to receive her caresses ; the fish were mo- 
tionless as if enchanted when her fairy fingers danced 
over the strings of her lute; the flowers were not jeal- 





(the Pearl of Tenahue,) the sister of Yllapantac. 


used to while 


ous of her beauty, for they were the objects of her espe- 
cial care, and when the winds played too rudely with 
the rose or dahlia that they drooped their heads with 
sorrow, she caressingly bound them up again. The 
bower was made of wicker-work, and the moonbeams 
were just able to struggle through the honeysuckle vines 
which were trained over it. The tiger-flower with its 
spotted leaves afforded a contrast with the deep green | 
of the ivy which covered it with a rank luxuriance; 
while roses were planted along the side of the entrance. 
On either side of the bower a fountain sported its cool- 
ing streams, and bathed the ivy vines which had clam- 
bered up to its sides. A few fawns were wandering 
along the shore browsing upon the luxuriant herbage | 
that fringed the lake, in perfect security. Within the 
bower which was illumined by the silvery beams that 
poured through the passage, the “Pearl of Tenahue”’ 
reclined on a pile of cushions whose jewelled fingers 
glittered in the light. Her raven hair flowed loosely 
over her neck and shoulders, yet it did not wholly con- | 
ceal their exquisitely moulded form, nor the richness 
of her skin, which was the hue of the evening sky, ere | 
the stars appear in the heavens. Her figure was of 
faultless proportions. Her taper arm ended in a hand 
which seemed formed but to weave the spider-thread or | 
paint the flowers. Her eyes were of hazel color, and | 
half concealed by the long silken lashes that fringed 
them, as if they would prevent her soul from escaping | 
inasingle glance. Her nose was of pure Grecian form, | 
and fell from a forehead so high and noble that it alone | 
would tell her descent was royal. A seal skin wrought } 
about with pearls and diamonds, was fitted closely to | 
her breast and waist, and then fell in folds to her knees, || 
fringed with light plumes of delicate colors. From the | 
knee her leg was bare, except that the ankle was encir- | 
cled by a ring of jet, from which hung a number of | 
small silver bells, which tinkledas she moved. A scar- | 
let mantle thrown over her shoulders completed her 


dress. Her ee resting on her jewelled Seal 


and she was silently gazing at the moonbeams playing 
over the floor. Leaning against the pile of cushions 
that supported the form of the youthful princess was 
her page. He was gazing intently upon her beautiful 
face, but the long plumes which fell from his cap pre- 
vented her from noticing his gaze. His figure bespoke 
extreme youth, for so slight and delicately formed it 
was, that his dress and the glittering blade hanging at 
his belt, alone told that it was not the form of a female. 
In his hand he held a lute which he had been tuning to 
his mistress, and from which a soft silvery sound mur- 
mured, as the zephyrs that stole within the bower danced 
over its strings. At his feet lay a fawn, whose neck 
wreethed with flowers, told that it was a favorite, watch- 
ing with its expressive eyes every motion of the page. 

** Atabalipa,’’ murmured the princess, in a voice soft 
as the dying vibrations of a harp that had been stealing 
the souls of its hearers. At the mention of his name, 
the page threw aside the plume which hung over his 
face, and turning towards the princess kissed the hand 
she extended, and touched his forehead with his own 
fair fingers, to signify his attention. ‘ Atabalipa! why 
so silent; and what causes those lines to play across thy 


? 


brows ? Surely, thou hast no troubles to perplex thy 


soul? Perhaps some maiden has trifled with thy heart; 
or itmay be she awaits thy arrival, and thou art anxious 
to be gone. Speak, boy; what aileth thee ?”’ 

As she spoke, the deep crimson fled from his cheeks 
and left them so colorless that the blood might be seen 
flowing through his purple veins. He raised his soft 
eyes until they encountered the glance of the princess’, 
and sighed faintly in reply— 

“ Alas! noon thinks of Atabalipa 


7 


said the Indian 


maiden; ‘‘ how often have I told thee of the love I bear 


“Now thou dost wrong us all,” 


towards thee, and dost thou doubt my sincerity ?’’ And 
she threw back her silken tresses from her face and fixed 
her dark eyes upon him. 

While she spoke the page gazed wildly apon her; the 
The dia- 


mond pendants in his ears sparkled not more brilliantly 


deep color came and faded from his cheek. 


than his eyes, as his ears drank in her words*Which so 
fired his heart that his silver breast-plate sounded with 
its throbbings. The princess observed his emotion, and 
with woman’s quick intelligence, divined the cause. The 
workings of pain in her heart were observed in her 
countenance, as she reflected that the passion which 
burned in his breast could never kindle a corresponding 
flame in hers. 

“Yes, Atabalipa,”’ she continued after a pause, “‘ how 
often have I said I loved thee as a sifter loves a dear 
brother! Thy tender age and gentie spirit are enough 
to make thee a favorite with all.” 

To him who loved so dearly, so devotedly, how cold 
and heart-rending were the words “ as a sister loves!” 
His, if it was not a purer, was a stronger passion than 
the love of a sister: it was a never-dying, soul-absorbing 
love, which nothing on earth could extinguish or impair. 
A slight tremor passed over his frame, but its duration 
was momentary; and his eye soon lost its unearthly lus- 


tre, and his features became composed, and wore their 


usual melancholy, but sweet expression. He bowed 


himself to the ground and thus addressed the princess, 
‘ina tone of mingled humility and pride— 
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“ Atabalipa, a slave, forgets himself when he dares to 
stand before Ocestalue, the daughter of the Incas!” 

Hedrew his mantle more closely around his shoulders 
and threw himself on the floor beside the fawn, and 
played with the flowers that were twined around its 
neck. Whatever emotions Ocestalue might have felt 
during this time, they were quickly dispersed by the 
sound of a canoe crossing the lake. The page started 
from his reverie at the sound, and sprang upon his feet. 
He listened intently for a few moments, until he was 
satisfied that the cause was rapidly approaching the 
bower. 

“ Strange !’’ he muttered to himself, “no Indian would 
dare approach ‘his part of the lake ;” and he fixed a 
penetrating glance upon the princess as if he would read 
what impression the noise made upon her; but her face 
was buried in the cushion. 
ceased, and he heard the sound of footsteps on the shore. 


The noise of the paddles 


In a moment he had taken his shield from off the floor 
and placed it on his arm, and taking his manca in his 
right hand, stationed himself at the entrance of the 
bower, just as a tall figure, enveloped in a dark cloak, 
reached it. 
stant, doubting what course to pursue; but as the in- 
truder attempted to enter the bower, he swung his manca 
around hishead to give it force, and struck at the breast 
of the stranger. The manca fell from his hand shattered 


The page surveyed the stranger for an in- 


to pieces, and the ringing sound it made told that he 
was protected by armour. 
proved ineffectual, the page drew a dagger from his belt 


Seeing that his blow had 


to finish with it the work he had attempted; but his 
movement was observed by the stranger, who seized his 
hand, and at the same time threw off his cloak. The 
page saw that he was grasped by a Spanish cavalier. 
He was about to scream, in hopes that the sentinels on 
the banks might hear him, and hasten to his assistance, 
but ere his ruby lips parted, the Spaniard had wrested 
from him his dagger, and plunged it into his bosom. 
The purple blood gushed from the wound as the page 
fell to the ground, and the half uttered sounds died in 
his throat. All this passed in less time than it has occu- 
pied to Asseribe it. 

The ringing of the battle-axe on the armour of the 
cavalier awoke the princess from the stupor in which she 
had fallen, when the sounds of the advancing cause on 
the lake fell upon her ear. 
whom she expected at the time, and knowing that the 
lake was surrounded by the Peruvian warriors, whose 
attention would be attracted by the least noise, and 
fearing he should be discovered, she had swooned away 
with fright. She*heard the battle-axe of the page ring 
on the mail of her lover, and saw the glittering frag- 
ments of it fall to the ground, as her eye closed and her 
brain reeled—and she sprang from the cushion and tried 
to reach him, but her strength failed her, and she fell 
upon the ground. The cavalier lifted her lifeless form 
from the earth, and clasped her in his embrace. His 
beating heart recalled her wandering thoughts, and she 
turned her eyes, overflowing with tears, on his: he felt 
their influence, for they kindled anew the flame in his 
heart, which almost burst his steel corslet with its throes. 

“Serrano,”’ she murmured, “ages seemed to have 
swept by since we met! The roses have bloomed and 
their leaves are scattered over the lake! The dahlias 


She knew it was her lover 
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have faded ! and the heart of Ocestalue has almost wept 
itself away !” 

But it were needless to tell all that they whispered to 
each other, and the vows which they again and again 
repeated. Hours flew by unheeded by them, until a 
distant yell breaking the stillness, reached their ears. 
Beth started to their feet as another and louder yell was 
borne by on the wings of the breeze, and they then awoke 
to the danger of their situation. The princess gazed 
wildly around, in vain seeking to find the page, for she 
knew not that he had fallen. A pool of clotted blood 
marked the place where he fell, but he had disappeared. 
The noise of the warriors was becoming louder, and ap- 
parently nearing the bower. Don Serrano’s military 
mind told him that naught but instant flight could save 
him, and throwing aside his weighty armour, that it 
might not impede his progress, he lifted the terrified 
Ocestalue from the ground and bore her in his arms to- 
wards the lake. When he reached the cataract where 
he had left his canoe, the loud shouts of the Indians and 
the crackling of the twigs told how nigh were their pur- 
suers; but the boat was gone! and there was now no 
alternative left but to breast the waters, and if possible, 
reach the opposite side of the lake, where they might 
find concealment and shelter in the mountain recesses. 
Boldly he leaped into the water, and supporting the 
princess above it, struck out for the other shore. 

The chieftains were still standing under the canopy 
awaiting the arrival of Yllapantac, for whom they had 
long felt much anxiety, as he had gone on an embassy 
tothe Spanish army. Some of the group thought that 
the Spaniards had broken their faith, and detained him 
a prisoner. Some were for leading the warriors at once 
tohis rescue. Their deliberations were however ended 
by the shrill whistle of Yilapantac himself, which sound- 
ed from the other side of the lake. The sleepy sentinels 
resumed their walks, jingling their breast plates to let 
their chieftain know that they were performing their 
duty. The drawbridge was lowered, and the Inca and 
his party passed over it, with soiled and drooping 
plumes, and their gaudy dresses bespattered with gore. 
Yllapantac took his way to the terrace alone. The war- 
riors who had followed him, wearied and fainting with 
the fatigues of the day, went to seek refreshment. As 
the Inca strode along the terrace, the swarthy warriors 
bowed themselves to the earth, and remained in that 
position until he had passed by. The chieftains crowd- 
ed around him to welcome his arrival, and as he came 
by, threw their mantles on the ground for him to walk 
upon, and then dofling their plumes, accompanied him 
to his throne, which was raised under the canopy. With 
easy and dignified steps he ascended the throne which 
his ancestors had filled for ages past, who acknowledged 
vassalage to none save the “ Child of the Sun and Moon,” 
the Superior Inca of Peru. He had scarcely assumed 
the diadem and sceptre, when a youthful form rushed 
along the terrace, and pushing through the group of 


chieftains threw himself at the feet of the Inca. The 


'making use of them. 


astonished group lifted their mancas to revenge the in- 
sult, but a word from the Inca prevented them from 
He raised the form that lay at 


his feet: it was that of Ocestalue’s page! The blood 


trickled from his breast, and his pale face, half closed 
eyes, and quick breathing, denoted approaching disso- 
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lution. His lips moved, and he murmured forth inar- 
ticulate sounds and broken words. The Inca was hor- 
ror stricken at the sight, and various emotions agitated 
his breast, and played alternately over his face. The 
boy had been his favorite, and to see him bleeding, drop 
by drop, away in his arms, made his stern heart swell 
with compassion. He looked wildly at the chieftains, 
as if to ask them what all this meant, but he could 
gather nothing from their countenances but passive as- 
tonishment. He placed the page upon his throne, and 
tore away his plume and dress, that he might breathe 
more freely. The breeze blowing from the lake reached 
the boy, and threw back the golden hair that clustered 
ever his forehead, chilled his fast ebbing blood, and 
stopped the wound from bleeding. His fainting spirits 


revived with the refreshing breeze, and his heart beat | 


more audibly. 

“ Yilapantac !’’ he murmured, and then paused, for 
his strength was exhausted with the effort. 

The Inca bent his ear towards the lips of the page, 
that he might catch his words, saying, “‘ Speak on, boy ; 
who did this dastardly act? By the sun he shall die, 
even were it my own son !”’ 

The page heard him, and a faint smile passed over 
his ghastly features. With one great eflort, catching 
hold of the Inca’s shoulder, he raised himself on his 
feet, and pressing his hand against his heart, as if to 
prevent it from leaving him in the struggle, he wildly 
exclaimed— 

“‘Ocestalue !—the bower !—to the bower, Y]lapantac ! 


—Ocestalue has fled with the Christian !”’ 


His voice almost died away to a whisper, as he con- | 
| 
ing forehead, and parted her raven tresses and confined 


tinued— 


“‘ Atabalipa dies! alone! forgotten! unwept! He 
falls by the hand of a dog, unrevenged !—To the bower!” | 


His frame trembled, his bosom heaved a sigh which | 
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lives, be quick! To the lake, I say, to the lake!— 
Chieftains! to the bower of Ocestalue!—A crown to 


him who brings in the dog of a Christian, alive or dead.” 

The splash of the drawbridge as it touched the water, 
told that his order was obeyed. The warriors, hearing 
his well known voice, answered it with a deafening shout 
and ran to execute his orders. The chieftains threw 
aside their mantles, and seizing their mancas, bounded 
towards the bower of the princess. Yllapantac rushed 
across the drawbridge to intercept the escape of the 
Spaniard, in case he should reach the other side of the 
lake. All was now silent, save only the noise of the 
sentinels as they walked along the terrace, and the occa- 
sional shouts of the distant chieftains, who were rapidly 
gaining the bower. 

Along the steep descent of a mountain path, winding 
among the rocks and precipices, a Spanish cavalier al- 
most fainting with fatigue, with his limos torn and bleed- 
ing with the thorns that beset his path, bore, or rather 
dragged an Indian girl, whose pallid and fainting fea- 
tures, and her hair floating in wild confusion, bespoke 
her having been a companion in his flight. He was 


| struggling to reach a ledge of rocks which overhung the 


valley below; it was covered with verdure, and its 
springs of chrystal water, and the shade of the spread- 
ing trees which grew upon it, afforded a pleasant retreat 


'to the wearied traveller. At last with great effort he 


reached it; and exerting his remaining strength he bore 
the Indian girl to a clump of trees, under whose shade 
some pious worshippers of the sun had erected an altar, 
and where acool spring bubbled up its waters at its foot. 
He laid the girl beside the spring and bathed her burn- 


them with a string of pearls that he took from off her 
neck. The water and the cool breeze soon revived her. 
‘“Ocestalue!”’ said the cavalier, addressing her, as she 


escaped from his lips mingled with the words “ Oces- || opened her eyes, “we are safe now! there is naught 


talue,” and “ Revenge,” ard with it his spirit fled, and | 
he fell to the ground a lifeless corpse! | 


that can harm us here.” 
He drew her closer to his bosom, and kissed away 


The Inca stood petrified, with his eyes riveted on the | the tears that started to her eyes. 


page in wild expression. He was silent, but his silence | 
was like that which precedes a storm. A cloud came | 
over his brow, his eyes glared fiercely, and his thoughts 
rushed wildly to and fro in his mind, as he asked him- 





| 


self— 
“Did I hear—see !—or was it a dream!—Ocestalue | 
has fled with a foe—a Christian—and her page is lying | 
dead at my feet, slain by that foe !”’ | 
His bosom swelled almost to bursting, and as his lips 





‘‘Ocestalue fears not for herself, but for Serrano,” 


answered the girl. 


* 
“‘ But there is nothing to fear now : the Spanish army 


is not far distant,”’ observed her lover. 


“Ts it so near?” asked Ocestalue; “then fly! fly at 


once! I feel that something will happen to us if we stay 
here. Hist! heard you that noise ?” 


Serrano listened, but he heard naught save the 


dashing of the cascade in the distance. He smiled 


parted to unburden his soul, a roar like distant thunder | at her fears, and tried to soothe her anxious mind, 
rushed from between them, and broke the awful silence. but she continued to urge him to fly, and to leave 
The rocks reverberated back the sound as if it had been | her to her fate. He would again have urged their flight 
uttered by a hundred tongues. The night hawk, awak- | to satisfy her solicitude, but fatigued and faint as he was, 


| 


ened by the sounds, arose in the air and shrilly scream- 


ed; the lama started from its lair, and dashed along the | thought t 
| determined to await there until evening, at which time 


he thought their pursuers would give up the search. 
| The rolling of stones and gravel down the side of the 
| mountain, startled the cavalier from the slumber into 
‘which he had fallen, for nature had sunk exhausted. 


mountain crags ; and the warrior who had listened to the 
war cry with indifference, now shook in every limb, and 
his teeth chattered with fear ; and the chieftains seemed 
turned to stone. The contending thoughts which had | 
crazed the mind of the Inca, having somewhat calmed 


it was impossible without rest to proceed further. He 


hey were secure in their present retreat, and he 


with the passion that escaped with his cry, his voice was He rushed out from the shade of the trees, to see what 


again heard, fiercely giving orders. 


| was the cause of it. Above him stood Yilapantac on a 


“Ho! slaves! down with the drawbridge !—Peru- | rocky ledge, searching the valley below with his keen 


vians! to the lake! Surround it; and as you value your | eyes. The Spaniard was about to withdraw to the shade 
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of the trees, ere he should be discovered, but the crack- || 
ling of the dried twigs beneath his feet, caught the quick 
ear of the Inca, who acknowledged the discovery by a 
suppressed yell. Ocestalue rushed towards her lover | 
and caught him by his arm as he fell pierced with an 
arrow. She plucked the arrow from the wound, and 
applied her lips to it, to suck out the poison which she 
knew would cause instant death. A manca glittered 
before her eyes, and sunk into the brains of her lover. 
A horrid groan, and a convulsive shudder of his limbe, 
and the cavalier was no more ! 

A demon-like smile played over the features of the 
Inca as he saw the Spaniard fall, and spurning the corpse 
with his foot, said, “‘ Thus dies the dog of a Spaniard !” 

Ocestalue had thrown herself upon her lover’s body, 
and called him by every endearing name, but he an- 
swered not! Yllapantac tore his sister from the body | 
of Don Serrano, and raising her struggling and shriek- 
ing in his arms, was about to carry her up the mountain, 
when the sun rising over its tops cast his fiery beams 
around. The Inca fell on his knees before his God, and 
uttered a silent prayer. He then arose with a counte- || 
nance calm but determined, and carried his sister to- 
wards the altar, and laid her near the spring which 
threw its tiny ripples further on the grass than it was 


The 


winds left the flowers to gambol on her luxuriant tresses, 


wont, as if it was striving to kiss her ruby lips. 


and the sunbeams stole through the leafy canopy to re- 
pose on her half closed eyes, so like the dying gaze of 
the mountain roe when the hunter's knife is at its heart. | 
The pearly tears still lingered on her silken eye-lashes, 
like the stars sorrowing to leave the lustrous moon. 
Yilapantac stood beside his sister with his arms folded 
on his breast, and his dark eyes gazed listlessly on her 
form; while his plumes drooped heavily over his face, 
like the trappings of a hearse. He stood motionless as 


a statue, bat dark and deep were the thoughts of his_ 





soul. The deep tone of the muffled drum rumbling 


Its louder tones 
He 
rushed to the edge of the cliff, and looking down, beheld 
in the vale below, the Spanish army, winding along the 
rocks, with their bright armour glittering in the morn- 


along the rocks broke his musings. 
mingled with faint shouts awoke his soul to action. 


ing sun, 

** The dogs,” he muttered, through his clenched teeth, 
“are on the track already. They shall meet with a | 
princely reception ; and plenty of gold they shall have! | 
The arrows of Yllapantac shall shower it among them | 
as the drops of the summer rain, for the Incas are not 
niggardly in their gifts,” 

A tear stole in his eye as he thus gave vent to his 
feelings toward his countrymen. 

“Oh, Peruvians! if ye knew how ye are loved by the 
Children of the Sun, ye would not charge your misfor- | 
tunes to them! But our God is angry! He shall drink | 
the blood of his children, and that shall appease his 
anger. Ocestalue must die! She shall be the first 
victim !"” 

With heavy steps he took himself to the altar, drag- 
ging after him the mangled body of Don Serrano. He 
drew a knife from his belt, and with fiendish joy, plung- 
ed it into the heart of the dead body, and tore away | 
from its repose, the heart which once beat with noble 
feelings, and placed it on the altar. His blade again | 








| alighted on the altar. 


cliffs. 
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glittered in the air, and fell ploughing its way into the 


bosom of Ocestalue, the Pearl ef Tenahue! Her spirit 
had fled before! The Inca slowly drew out her heart, 
which no vice had ever sullied, and which had throbbed 


only with emotions of delight, for it had ever been inno- 


cent. Yllapantac placed the pure gem beside that of 
the cavalier, and was about to kindle the flame, when 
the angry scream of an eagle soaring above, caused him 
It described a large circle in the air, 
and then darted like lightning from its height, and 
It fixed its piercing eyes upon 
the Inca for an instant, then swallowed the bleeding 
hearts on the altar, and spreading its plumed wings, 
soared away towards the sun, uttering its shrill screams 
till the mountain caverns and rocks rang with their 


to look upwards. 


echoes. 

Yilapantac, horror-stricken, stood following its flight 
with his eye, until it was lost in a floating cloud. The 
neighing of horses, and the clangour of arms, telling of 
the near approach of the Spaniards, warned the Inca 
He sprang like a deer to the side of the 
mountain cliff, and casting one long and fearful look 
down its yawning abyss, threw himself over its craggy 
The bubbling waters told, for an instant only, 
the spot that entombed the powerful frame of the Inca, 
and soon the lake assumed its usual tranquillity and 
repose, while far wp on the brink of the mountain, was 


of his danger. 


to be seen the altar of the accepted sacrifice. 








“OH, THIS IS NOT MY HOME!” 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY, 


On, this is not my home— 
I miss the glorious sea; 

Its white and sparkling foam, 
And lofty melody. 


All things seem strange to me— 
I miss the rocky shore, 
Where broke so sullenly 
The waves with deaf’ning roar : 


The sands that shone like gold 
Beneath the blazing sun, 

0’er which the waters roll’d, 
Soft chanting as they run: 


And oh, the glorious sight! 
Ships moving to and fro, 

Like birds upon their flight, 
So silently they go! 


I climb the mountain's height, 
And sadly gaze around ; 

No waters meet my sight, 
I hear no rushing sound. 


Oh, would I were at home, 
Beside the glorious sea, 

To bathe within its foam 
And list its melody! 
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- Original. 
CONVERSATION; 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LECTURE. 


BY JAMES BROOKS. 





In the society of the world, conversation is what the 
arts are to refinement and civilization. The great, the 
useful, the enterprizing—these are things our country, | 
and our countrymen, above all nations, now understand. 
Whatever enterprize durst hazard, be it on the seas— 
in the Indian, or the Frozen Oceans—or be it on the land, | 
we, above all other people, stand foremost and highest 
on the list. More steamboats throng even our inland 
lakes, where the wild savage whoop has scarcely ceased 


} 
| 
| 
| 


to ring—where forty years ago the white man’s life was 
in peril from the scalping knife and tomahawk—than 
are on all the Mediterranean seas. While Italy, and | 
Greece, and Asia, and Egypt, the oldest parts of the 
earth have not a single rail road, even on their plains, 

our own land is almost covered with them. As the) 
Creek, and Cherokee, and Seneca, and Pottawatamie 
go off, the locomotive is in his track. The canal is car-| 
ried over rivers, blown through mountains, or lifted over 

them in locks. The useful, the great, the heroic, are 

stamped on all the geography of our twenty-six States. | 
There is a poetry in the spirit of our people. It indites | 
not, it is true, with the Homeric pen. It talks not of | 


Achilles or Ulysses—of gods or goddesses. Its thoughts |, 


are not written on paper, or parchment even. But it 
does write on the surface of the earth. Its pen is the 
pickaxe and the shovel. It talks of linking seas and | 
oceans, bridging rivers, and making saws ring on water- 
falls. Its thoughts are scrawled out incanals, on rocks, 
and meadows new in the forest, and new in the swamp. | 
Enterprize is one name for this poetry. 
the romance of it. Without an epic on the rolls of 
American fame—without a poem of fixed and universal 
ceputation—with little or no poetry at all on paper, I 
hazard nothing in saying, we are the most poetic people 
onearth. True our poetry is in deeds, not in words ; it | 
is in acts, not in epics. The pickaxe will not go in rhyme. | 
The rail road will not string to metre; but roeTRy, nev- | 
ertheless, there is. 
Utility now having laid the foundations for a polished 
people—the marble block needing but the sculptor’s | 
chisel—it strikes me that it is quite time to begin to | 
think and to study those little elements that make up a | 
refined, an elegant, a tasteful, as well as a great people. 


Speculation is 


One thing our men study, and talk of, with great assi- |, 
duity, and that is currency—dollars and cents, ex- | 


changes, foreign and domestic—but little do we hear of | 
that which is highly important in all our social inter- | 
course—the social exchanges of life—the currency of | 
man and woman, and woman and man, though words, 
as the exponent of ideas, are the current coin, the dol- 
lars and cents of society—the only medium that we have 
to receive a thought, or to pay a thought—our happi- 
ness, our pleasures, the delicacies of our fireside, our 
little joys and sorrows all depending on them. I there- 
fore dwell upon conversation as a study—as a matter of 
importance—as being to society, what the arts are to 
the eye, or to the taste. 

The great contrast of the old world and the new is, 
that there, they have beauty, and here, we have utility. 








'no where else in the world. 


| his conversation. 


| numbers, or their arms. 





There, they have picture galleries, Studios, Louvres and 
Vaticians—and here, we have canals, rail roads, and 
if but one of the two can 


schooners, ships and brigs. 
be had, utility I prefer to beauty ; but as both are com- 
patible, and as both I believe, are the products of a well- 
acting, free form of government, I will never be content 
with my country, till I see the union brought about. 
Among the European nations, the French above all 
understand the power, and the grace of conversation. 
The criticism of good society in Paris upon all the deli- 


cacies of words, is wonderful. This universal attention 


| to conversation as an art, gives, whatever diversity of 


opinion may prevail as to the moral and tone of Parisian 


"society, acheerfulness, elegance, and enjoyment, known 


The politeness of the 
French is proverbial. But this politeness is only one of 
the lessons of the art of conversation. A politeness it 
is, confined not to the wealthy saloons of Paris, but ex- 
tended to the workshop, the kitchen, every where, so 
that the humblest laborer has a grace and a suavyity in 
This tone of conversation it is, that 
has made the Parisian circle of society the most agreea- 
ble, as well asthe most polished in the world. This too, 
it is, which has given the French diplomatist the adyan- 
tage over the English, and all other European nations. 
This it is, which has made Paris the head quarters of the 
civilization (as London is of commerce,) of the world. 
Nor is all this to be undervalued. Paris is almost made 
the capitol of the world by it. When Paris revolution- 
izes, Vienna, Berlin, Milan, Venice, St. Petersburgh, 
It is thus 
Her peo- 
ple by this magic power of a good address, have an in- 
fluence quite disproportioned to the magnitude of their 
I dwell on conversation, then, 
as a thing of national as well as of social importance. 


every European capitol feels the shock. 
made the great heart of continental Europe. 


Conversation is to society, what public speaking, or- 
atory or eloquence is to the bar, the bench, the pulpit, 
Public speaking, even granting that a 
man must have ideas, is very much a thing of habit, of 
custom, of practice; and so is conversation. If accus- 
tomed when young, to correct, chaste, and elegant modes 


or the forum. 


of expression, the habit follows us through life. If ac- 
customed to society, and to conversation in it, no em- 
barrussment follows our mode of expression. Some 


men can talk admirably in a chair—it is a charm to listen 
to them—but the moment you knock the seat from under 
them, and they stand upon their feet, they are struck 
dumb at once, as if their power of conversation were in 
the chair, not in their tongues, or in their heads. I have 
seen in legislative bodies some curious spectacles in this 
|way. I was once a member of a legislature, in which I 
was often amused to find myself, my own lungs and 
throat, but the conduit-pipe of another man's most ex- 
‘cellent thoughts. He poured his ideas in profusion, as 
he sat by my side, into my ears, and I poured them out 
upon the auditory. The man could talk like a cataract 
_on his bench, but the moment he got on his legs, he was 
as dumb as a mute. A little practice in public speak- 
ing, a habit of talking on my legs had given me the con- 
fidence, and thes this confidence was made more valua- 
ble than all his thoughts. Some men, however full of 
ideas, will not talk at all. Such, must permit me to say, 
‘their thoughts are of but very little use to the world. 


; 
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What is the use of amassing treasures, that do no one | 


good? What is the use of thinking, if all one’s thouglits 
concentre in one’s self? What is the use of devour- 
ing whole libraries, Magliabechi-like, if we never put 
forth what we know? Knowledge, they truly say, is 
power; but what is the use of power if never put forth? 
A man may be as black, with letter learning, as a thun- 
der-cloud, but if there is no electricity in him, we shall 
only see the blackness, and nothing of the lightning and 
the bolt. Speaking, conversation, then, becomes the 
instrument of power. Lan- 


guage is the conductor that draws upon, and tempers 


Words are man’s bolts. 


his treasures, and makes them useful to mankind. 
Conversation holds just that influence over society in 
detail, that eloquence held over it in masses. The man 
or woman eloquent in the social circle, sways just as 
much that circle, as does the orator his crowded con- 
Thus to converse well becomes as impor- 


gregation. 
To a woman its importance is 


tant as to debate well. 
every thing. Shut out from the bar, the bench, or the 
forum—limited in her sphere to her own little circle of 
her friends and her home—she is the queen of it there. 
Her influence forms it, adorns it, enlivens, and graces 
it. The fireside is her throne. Home is her empire. 
Omnipotent there, we are all her subjects. 
important then, that the grace and elegance of conver- 
sation should adorn such a throne ! 

The tone, the music, in short, the poetry of society is 
The school in which this poetry is to 
Books give us 


How highly 


its conversation. 
be studied, is books and observation. 
thoughts. Observation gives us thoughts also, and then 
teaches us how to use them. 
ing in this world, is to see, to think, and to hear; and 
yet it is a fact that thousands and thousands never see, 
think or hear, beyond the little circle in which necessity 
fixes them. They go abroad over the magnificent vol- 
ume of the world, but never read a line in this sublime 
work of the Almighty Ruler of the universe. They know 
nothing of the sky over our heads, studded with stars, 
the earth under our feet, carpeted with verdure—here, 
the beautiful rose, and there the snarled thorn—here, 
the trembling ivy, and there the rugged oak—when 
every leaf of this wondrous volume has a lesson in it, 
frem the petty rivulet that runs chattering over its rocky 
bed, to the ant hill, or the honey-comb, or the feathers 
on the little humming-bird. 
breathe, is alive with lessons from this mysterious vol- 
ume, apd yet how little we think of its contrary agen- 
cies, as it burns our lamps, rusts our metals, feeds our 
plants, bears up the balloon, or wafts the most delicate 
tones of music—now whispering in the summer zephyr, 
now whistling in the whirlwind, or now storming in the 
howling hurricane. We see, we feel, we hear all this 
in one sense, and yet we do not THINK. Books, I 
sometimes, fear, are now so numerous, and do so much 
of our thinking, that we only think to think, we need 
not think atall. And yet, the more we read, the better, 
if we will but think when we read; for as the steel and 
flint strike out fire, so will thought strike out thought, 
if we but make the friction. But in the ocean of read- 
ing matter, the thinking faculties are often all absorbed. 
There are books for every thing, and books for every 
body. 


Here, is the Encyclopedist with his tomes of formidable 


The very element we | 
/one can draw for all the weapons of conversation, is 


The great art of improv- | 


thing, and all this by its eyes and ears! 
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bulk: there, the polemic with his little quarto, beseech- 
ing you to read: here the Lady Morgan with her Paris- 
ian gossip; and there the gossamer annual with its 
tinsel leaves; here the manufacturer of pamphlets, 
newspapers and story books; there the spinner of can- 
toes, and the weaver of fantastic rhymes, and there the 
bulky prose writer, with his lath and plaster volumes. 


The life of Methuselah could compass them all. The 
current is broad and broadening. It tumbies along like 
some vast Amazon. In such a current no man can do 
every thing. He must single out some island for him- 
self, throw up his telegraph there, and take note of what 
If there be, however, danger from a 
We 
seldom or never can see too much, if we want material 
for conversation. To live in the world and to see it, 
though a seemingly plain, is a very difficult thing. That 


others are doing. 
surfeit of books, there is none from observation. 


man, or that woman, always passes in society as the 
most remarkable, who sees the most of it, and who 
reflects the most upon the topics that most engage it. 
The great bulk of mankind learn all they know by 
observation. The Athenians, if we judge them by our 
little comports, plunged into the depth of barbarism, 
without printing presses or paper, without chimneys or 
windows to their houses; yea, the very lowest of socie- 
ty, would visit the theatres, and criticise learned tragic 
authors, detecting false quantities, ora violation of the 
unities. Discussions upon politics, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, were in the mouths of every one. Even the 
vulgar dialect was elegant. Thus the very fisher-women 
of Athens learnt to detect the slightest inaccuracy of 
All 


this was learnt by observation, by the eyes that saw, and 


accent, or pronunciation, in the Athenian orators. 


the ears that heard—and this too, in a society where 
there were no printed books, and where not a nineteenth 
part of the population could read. How much does a 
child learn by observation! The little infant comes 
into the world without an idea in its head—without a 
word to express a single feeling—but in a year or two, 
it becomes a prattling child, and in three or four, it has 
learnt a language, and knows the name of almost every 
If I were a 
parent, the richest legacy, I think, I could make my 
children, in a government like ours, would be but two 
words, OBSERVE and THINK. 

Next to a well-stored mind, on which as an arsenal, 


skill in using these arms, or the mode of tempering them. 


| Demosthenes paid the great tribute of his opinion to 


}all the concomitants of a graceful delivery. 


action—action, as the implement of oratory—by which 
he meant gesture, tone, intonation, pronunciation, and 
So action 
And though 


in this sense is the soul of conversation. 


thought is in many respects a gift of nature, yet action 


is within the power of almost every person. But if to 
think is a gift of God, action is but mechanism we all 


may learn. There is not a man, for example, who can- 


not teach himself the pronunciation of his own tongue ; 


Thousands of authors are all at work at once. | 





and yet, if he does not teach himself, how it marks him- 
self—the society he is in—and all the vulgar associations 


with which he may have been connected. 


* - ” ” * 7 7. * 


I know there are many who will accuse me of wast 
ing time on a trivial matter, in dwelling so long upon 
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words, but as long as words are the sign of ideas, the 
spiritual armory of the soul within us, that come from 
heaven, tempered by the divinity that inspires us, I 
have no fear that the intelligent will respond to the 
charge. Why, one half of the glory of the greatest 
poets is the stringing of the jewelry of other bards. But 
give hundreds of men and women words, and they will 
steal the thoughts. 
thought—society is full. 
as grapes from the vineyard, and words string them 
Even the 


Observation can pluck them 


together, and join the jewelry of language. 
divine Virgil thus poached upon the manor of the sub- 
limer Homer. Milton was a robber of both. Byron 
plundered every thing he touched, and yet who doubts 
their glorious genius? I have often thought that abili- 
ty, talent, genius, was the capacity to seize and to mould 
other men’s thoughts, and so to use, as to give them an 
In this point of view, words 
become of magnificent importance. We underrate, | 
believe, the value of almost all kinds of conversation. I 
have heard it said, any body could talk common sense, for 
common sense was the common gift of almost all mankind 
—but to talk well, to talk nonsense with grace and ease, 
this demanded tact, skill, knowledge and genius too. 
Hence, perhaps it is, that men of the greatest ability 
often talk trifles with the greatest skill. The scintilla- 
tions of wit and eloquence from such men are often as 
Their very 


originality of your own. 


dazzling as the coruscations of the sky. 
gossip even, when under any inspiration, is, as it were, 
the poetry of the soul. As the spirit within plays upon 
the lip, and runs rippling in all the currents of life, 
the woman made but of earth, is exalted in our eyes to 
the spirit divine. Who has not seen even ugliness when 
kindled up by conversation, made to blaze with beauty ? 
But when the eye of beauty brightens, and the lip quiv- 
ers, and the cheek is suffused with the blush, whose 
heart does not beat quicker, as it feels the magic of the 
Thus conversation becomes, as it were, the 


tongue ? 
It chases up the sluggish currents 


electricity within us. 
of our blood, and links the spirit of man with man. 

The beautiful temple of liberty which our fathers have 
reared, and consecrated for our holy dwelling place, is 
full of strength and majesty, but it requires the embel- 
lishment of taste, and the delicate beauties of refinement, 
to soften that strength, and to impart gracetulness to 
that majesty. I love this dwelling place above all others 
on the earth. I believe that God has placed us in it for 
glorious purposes—to demonstrate the capacity of man 
to govern each other in a republican form—to prove 
again, that taste, and beauty, and elegance, and _refine- 
ment, spring from a government in such a form, as in 
Greece and Rome of old, Venice, Florence, Pisa, and 
Genoa, of the middle ages. I think I see its august 
destiny traced out on the very geography of this land— 
in the length and breadth, and volume of its rivers—in 
the grandeur of its hills and mountains, and the roar of 
its cataract. My ardent prayer to heaven is, we may 
be worthy of this destiny—we may shame tyranny and 
misgorernment the world over—we may throw up such 
a beacon-light as will tempt nations to follow us. The 
way is, to foster the high and intellectual nature of man 
—to cherish the fine arts of painting, music, and sculp- 
ture, that soften and harmonize the world—to polish 
society as it can be, by the lesser graces on earth, that 


Books are full of these jewels of 








SATION. 





Now we have laid broad 


| lift us to the graces of heaven. 

and deep the foundations of this temple ef liberty, we 
must form the man and woman that enter it. We must 
make melodious the discordant notes of a tumultuous 
world. Society must be tuned, and conversation, which 
are its notes, must be fitted for the great trumpet of the 
goddess Liberty, that is to sound it in the ears of an ad- 
There is a sympathetic link in the chain 
of social intercourse, that quivers as ‘tis touched. The 
tones of a whole society are like the airs that float 
If the summer breeze but 


miring world. 


through the olian harp. 
gambols over its strings, it sends forth sweet and sooth- 
ing strains; but if the boisterous storm runs roughly 
over the chords, it flings off notes harsh and discordant. 
The tone of elevated society, and the converse of genial 
hearts, are like the melodious notes that sprang from 
Memnon’s statue, when touched by the rays of the 
morning sun. But tune society, and it will pour forth 


melodies from a thousand strings. 


Original. 


THE QUEEN’S VICTIM. 


BY MRS. ANN 5S. STEPHENS. 


IMMEDIATELY after the horrid murder of young Darn- 
ley, Mary of Scotland removed from the scene of his 
death to Sterling, ostensibly on a visit to her infant son. 
Thither she was followed by all the gay members of her 
court, among whom were the Earl of Bothwell and 
A short time pre- 
vious to this jowrney Mary had received a letter from 
one of her subjects in the north, strenuously recom- 


Balfour, the suspected murderers. 


mending a young and interesting female to her protec- 
tion, who, as the letter stated, had especial reasons for 
sojourning awhile in the neighbourhood of the court. 
Mary with her usual benevolence kindly received the 
lovely stranger, and was so won by her grace and 
melancholy beauty, that with the thoughtlessness of her 
impulsive character, she installed her in the royal 
household and admitted her to the closest intimacy of 
mistress and servant. Her affections daily increased 
for one of whom she knew nothing, except that she was 
reported to have sprung from a noble but impoverished 
family, and had been drawn to court by her interest in 
a dear relation, or perhaps lover. The queen did not 
trouble herself to inquire into particulars, at a time 
when her own affairs not only engrossed her thoughts, 
but the attention of all Europe. Certain it was that 
whatever had drawn Ellen Craigh to the Scottish court, 
Though 
she occasionally mingled with the ladies of Mary's 
household, and even listened with silent interest to the 


it was no desire to partake of its pleasures. 


‘scandal which recent events had given rise to, she 
sedulously secluded herself from the gallants of the 
court, and on no occasion had been known to leave the 
immediate apartment of the queen, except for a short 
space each day, when the relatives who had drawn her 
from home might be supposed to occupy her attention. 

On the day our story commences, Throgmorton, the 
English ambassador, had arrived at Sverling with dis- 
patches, which had been forwarded from London after 

the first news of young Darnley’s death reached the 

court of St. James. Mary, eager to conciliate the im- 

| perious Elizabeth, had ordered an entertainment to be 
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made in honor of her ambassador, and yielding to his 
first request, or rather demand for an audience, had 
been more than an hour closetted with him, in the little 
oratory which communicated alike with her audience- 
room and sleeping chamber. 

The hour for robing had long passed, and Ellen 
Craigh was alone in the royal bed-chamber, waiting 
the appearance of her mistress. She might have been 
taken for a sorrowing angel, as she sat in the embra- 
sure of a window, with the mellow-tinted light stream- 
ing through the stained giass over her tresses of waving 
gold, and flooding her small and exquisite figure with 
a brilliancy almost too gorgeous to harmonize with the 
delicate cheek and sorrowful blue eyes, which, at the 
moment, wore an expression of suflering which nothing 
on earth can represent, so patient and holy was it, 
She continued in one position, listlessly swaying the 
cord of twisted gold, which looped back the curtain 


falling in magnificent volumes over the upper part of 


the window, or pulling the threads from a massive tas- 
sal and scattering them one by one at her feet, till the 
carpet around looked as if embroidered over and over 
with the glittering fragments. The indistinct voices 
which came from the oratory, where the queen und the 
ambassador were seated, fell unheeded upon her senses, 
till a tone was mingled with theirs which started her to 
sudden life. 


mutilated tassal with a crash against the window, and 


She leaped up with an energy that sent the 


flinging back the tapestry which concealed the door of 


the oratory, bent her eye to a crevice in the ill-fated 


panel. The beating of her heart was almost audible, 


and the thin slender hand which held back the tapestry | 


quivered like a newly prisoned bird, as she gazed with 
intense eagerness into the apartment. The queen sat 
directly opposite the door. At her right hand was pla- 
ced a dark handsome man, of about thirty, with a 
haughty and almost fierce array of countenance, dress- 
ed in a style of careless magniticence, which bespoke a 
love of display rather than true elegance in his choice of 
attire. 
seemed intently occupied in counting the links of a 


A subdued smile lurked about his lips, and he 


messive gold chain, which fell over his doublet of three- 
piled velvet, studded and gorgeously wrought with jew- 
els and embroidery. Now and then he would drop his 
hand carelessly over the queen’s chair-arm, and fix his 
black eyes with a bold and admiring gaze on her fea- 
tures, with a freedom that bespoke more of audacious 
love, than of respect for the royal beauty. She not 
only submitted to his free glance, but more than once 
returned it with one of those looks which had scatter 
ed sorrow through many a Scottish bosom. 





| queen rose from her seat, and placing her white and 
| jewelled hand persuasively on Bothwell’s arm, she fixed 
her beautiful eyes full on his, and uttered a few low 
_words of entreaty; then turning to the envoy, her ex- 
quisite face flashed with anger and her eyes flashing like 
diamonds, she exclaimed : 

“‘ Leave our presence, sir ambassador, and thank our 
moderation that thou art permitted to depart in safety, 
after this insult to our most trusty and faithful follower. 
Nay, my lord of Bothwell, put thy hand from that 
sword-hilt—this matter rests with us—doubt not, thy 
honor as well as that of thy mistress shall be duly 
righted.” 

The frowning nobleman pushed back his blade with 
a clang, and turned moodily away. 

The queen looked on him gravely for a moment, and 
then turning to the Englishman proceeded with less of 
vehemence than had accompanied her last command. 

** The message of our loving cousin has given us a sur- 
feit of advice. To-morrow we will resume the subject,”’ 
she said, forcing one of the resistless smiles, which she 
could force up at will, to brighten her lips; and with a 
graceful wave of the hand, she motioned him to with- 
draw. 

The envoy bowed low and left the room without 
further speech. But the door was scarcely closed, 
when, with sudden self-abandonment, the queen threw 
herself into her chair, and burst into a passion of tears. 
Bothwell, who was pacing the room, approached, and 
sinking to one knee took her hand tenderly in his. She 
looked at him kindly through her tears, murmured a 
few broken words, and dropping her face to his shoulder 
wept bitterly. 

Poor Ellen Craigh witnessed the whole scene. She 
heard Bothwell’s expressions of soothing endearment, 
and saw the beautiful head, with its garniture of brown 
tresses, fall with such helpless dependence on his shoul- 
der. A moment, and the queen drew the snowy hand, 
sparkling with tears and jewels, from her eyes, and sat 
upright. With a choking sensation the poor girl gazed 
on that face, in its transcendent loveliness, till a mist 
gathered before her eyes, and the words of Bothwell 
came broken and confusedly on her ear. When they left 
the oratory a few moments after, her hand fell nerve- 
less to her side, the tapestry swept over the door with a 
rustling sound, and staggering a few paces into the 
chamber, she fell her whole length upon the carpet, her 
golden hair sweeping back from her bloodless forehead, 
her pale lips trembling and her slight limbs as strength- 


less as an infant's. ‘Thus she lay for a time, and then 


tears gushed profusely from her shut eyes. After which 


Throgmorton sat a little apart. He had been speaking | 


in a strain of calm expostulation; but marking the in- 
terchange of glances between the queen and her haugh- 
ty favorite, he became indignant, and addressed Both- 
well with a degree of cutting contempt, which turned 
the lurking smile on the nobleman’s lip to a curl of bit- 
ter defiance. Heedless of the royal presence, he stood 
up, and rudely pushing the council-table from before 
him, half drew his sword, as if to punish the offender 
upon the spot. Throgmorton endured the blaze of his 
large fierce eyes with calm composure, and deliberately 


she arose to a sitting posture, with her feeble hands 
twisted the scattered ringlets round her head, and arose; 
but so pale, so wo-begone, her very heart seemed crush- 


ed for ever. Dragging herself to her favorite seat in 


the embrasure of a window, she leaned her temple 
against the stained glass, and murmured— 
“* Enough !—oh !—enough! I must go home now.” 
But while the words of misery trembled on her lips, 
the door was flung open, and Mary Stuart entered the 
apartment. The room was misty with the purple glow 


| of sunset, and the queen passed her shrinking attendant 


measuring his person from head to foot with a contemp- | 


tuous glance, was about to resume his discourse ; but the 


without observing her. Hastily advancing to a table, 


she took up a golden bird-call, and blew a peremptory 
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summons; then throwing herself into a chair which | 


stood opposite a small table, on which glittered the 
splendid paraphanalia of a French toilette, she waited 
the appearance of her attendants. Ellen Craigh made a 
strong effort and arose. 

“ Ha, art thou there, my mountain-daisy ?” said the 
queen, looking kindly upon her,—*“ order lights, and 
send back the flock of tire-women my silly whistle has 
brought trooping hitherward—no hands but thine shall 
robe me to-night.” 

Ellen obeyed, and after a few moments the light from 
two large candles of perfumed wax broke over the little 
mirror, with its frame work of filigree silver, and flashed 
upon the golden essence-bottles and scattered jewels 
which covered the dressing-table. The poor waiting- 
maid drew back from the brilliant glare with the shud- 
der of a sick heart. The queen looked on her earnestly 
for a moment, and then putting the golden locks back 
from her temple, as she would have caressed a child, 
she said— 

“*What!—cheeks like new-fallen snow !—lips trem- 
bling like the aspen !—and eye-lashes heavy with tears ! 
—how is this, child ?—but we bethink us ;—was it not 
some untoward afuir of the heart which brought thee 
to our court? We have been too negligent ;—tell us thy 
grief, and on the honor of a queen, if there be wrong we 
will have thee bravely righted—so speak freely.” 

“Oh, no, no!—not here! 
Here poor Ellen broke off and stood 


”? 
to you 


never 


before the queen, 


her hands clasped, her lips trembling and her large sup- 
plicating eyes fixed imploringly on her face 

“ Well, well,” said the queen soothingly, “at some 
other time be it—but remember that in Mary Stuart 
her attendant may find a safe friend as well as an indul- 
gent mistress,” and shaking her ma tt es 


over her shoulders, the rea 

for the operations of the toil 

Ellen gathered up the glossy vol 

Her limbs shook, a cold moisture 
ais ; 


imes of hair and com- 


menced her task. 


crept over her forehead, and her quivering hands wan- 
dered with melancholy listlessness, through the mass of 
shining ringlets it was her daty to arrange. As she, 


stooped forward in her task, one of her own fair curls 
fell down and mingled, like a flash of spun gold, with 
those of her mistress. Asif there had been contagion 
in the touch, she flung it back witha smile of 
cold bitterness, the first and last that ever wreathed her 
pure lips; for her’s was a heart to suffer and endure, but 


strange, 


never to hate; it might break, but no wrong could 
harden it. 

While her toilette was in progress, Mary became ner- | 
vous and restless, now pushing the velvet cushions from 
her feet, and then moving the lights about the dressing- 
table, as if dissatisfied with the arrangement of every 
thing about her. At length she fell back in her chair, 
buried her face in her hands, and fairly burst into tears. | 
Ellen grasped the back of her chair, and bending her 
} 


nured—- 


pale face to the queen’s ear, mur 
“Tears are for the deserted—why does the queen 
weep?” 
Mary was too deeply engrossed with her own feelings 
to mark the exact words, or the tremulous voice of her 
attendant. She threw the damp hair back from her | 


face, and dashing the tears from her eyes exclaimed— |, 


16 
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“No, no! it is nothing—proceed—there! let that 
ringlet fall thus upon the neck—now our robe, quickly 
—we shall be waited for at the banquet.” 

Ellen brought forth the usual mourning robe of black 


velvet, laden with bugles; but a flush of anger, or per- 
haps of shame, overspread the queen’s face, and with an 
impatient gesture she exclaimed— 

Not that, girl—not that—I will mock my heart no 
longer !—away with it, and bring a more seemly gar- 
ment!—the proud Englishman shall not scoff at our 
widow’s weeds again.” 

Ellen obeyed, and the queen was soon robed as she 
Few objects could have been more beau- 
tiful than this dangerous woman, when she arose from 
her toilette—the perfect, yet almost voluptuous propor- 
tion of her form betrayed by the snowy robe, her taper- 
arms banded with jewels, and her superb waist 
bound with a string of immense pearls, clasped in front 
by a single diamond, and terminating where the broidery 
of her robe commenced, in tassels of threaded pearls, 


had desired. 


ing 


A tiara of small Scotch thistles, crowded amethysts and 


rough emeralds, burned with a purple light among her 
curls, and the face beneath seemed scarcely buman, so 
radiant was its expression, and so beautiful the perfect 
harmony ofits features. Throwing a careless glance at 
the mirror—for Mary was too confident of her attraction 
to be fastidious—she took up her perfumed handker- 
chief and left the room. 

Ellen Craigh gazed after her sovereign till the last 
graceful wave of her drapery disappeared; then draw- 
ing a deep breath, as if her heart had thrown off an 
oppression quite insupportable, she cast a glance almost 
of loathing around the sumptuous apartment, and enter- 
Dropping on her knees by the chair 
which Bothwell had occupied, she laid her cheek on the 
cushion and wept long and freely, as if the contact with 
he had touched had a softening influence on 

4A\s she arose, the gleam of a handkerchief 
lying on the floor attracted her attention. She snatched 
it up with a faint cry of joy, for on one corner she found 
emroidered an earl’s coronet and a crest of Bothwell. 


. | 
ed the oratory. 


something 


her heart. 


.Lagerly thrusting the prize into her bosom, she left the 


oratory and passed into the open street. 

It was midnight when Mary Stuart returned to her 
chamber. The lights were burning dimly on the table, 
and anair of gloomy grandeur filled the apartment. 
The queen was evidently much distressed; a deep glow 
was burning on her cheek, and her usually smiling eyes 
were full of strange excitement. She snatched up the 
little golden call as if to give a summons, and then flung 
it down again, exclaiming— 

‘No, no—I could not brook their searching eyes,” 
and with a still more disturbed air she paced the cham- 
ber, now and then stopping to divest herself of the orna- 
ments she had worn at the ambassador’s festival. 

Perhaps for the first time in her life the agitated we- 
man unrobed herself, and flinging back the é¢rimson dra- 
pery which fell in heavy masses from the large square 
bedstead, threw herself upon the gorgeous counterpane 
and buried herself in tho folds, as if they could shut oyt 
the evil thoughts that burned in her heart; but it was in 
vain that she strove for rest—that she gathered the rich 
drapery over her head and pressed her burning cheek to 
the pillow; her thoughts were all alive and astray, 
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It was a mournful sight—that beautiful and brilliant 
woman yielding herself to the thraldom of a wicked 


man, and rushing heedlessly to that which was to throw 
a stain upon her memory, enduring as history itself. 
Sin is hideous in every form—but when it darkens the 
bright and beautiful of earth, like a cloud over the sun, 
we reproach it for its own blackness, and doubly for the 
brightness it conceals. 

As the misguided woman lay, with a hand pressed 
over her eyes, and one arni, but half divested of its 
jewels, flung out with a kind of desperate carelessness 
upon the counterpane, the murmur of an 
reached her from a neighboring apartment. She start- 
ed up and tears gathered in her eyes. 

“‘ Woe is me!”’ she exclaimed, “ this mad passion 
makes me forgetful alike of prayer and child.” 


Folding a dressing-gown about her, she entered the 
room whence the sound had come, and reappeared with 
an infant boy pressed to her bosom. After kissing him 
again and again with a sort of despairing fondness, she 
bore him to a recess where a small lamp of chased sil- 
ver burned before a crucifix of the same metal, and an 
embroidered hassock was placed as if for devotion. 
Had she been left alone in the holy stillness of the night, 
with her lovely babe upon her bosom, and the touching 
symbol of our Savior’s death before her, the evil influ- 
ence which was hurrying her on to ruin might have been 
counterbalanced; but as she knelt with the smiling 
babe lying on the hassock, her eves fixed on the crucifix, 
and the guilty glow ebbing from her checks, the door 
softly opened, and the Earl of Bothwell stole into the 
chamber. Mar? sprang to her feet as if to reprove the 
insolent intruder, but the sense of modesty, which in all 
her follies seemed never to have left her, succeeded to 
her indignation, if indeed she felt any. She glanced at 
her dishabille with a painful flush, and hastily seating 
herself, drew her uncovered feet, which had been hastily 


thrust into a pair of furred slippers, under the folds of 


her dressing-gown, and then requested him to withdraw, 
in a voice which betrayed as much of encouragement as 
of reproof. 


infant voice 






nest entreaty. As he proceeded, his voice and manner 
became more energetic. 

“ Say that you consent,” he said. “‘ Say but a word, 
and the breath of evil shall never reach you. Lay but 
your hand in mine as a token of assent, and Bothwell 
will worship you like a very slave.”’ 

The queen raised her hand, and though it trembled 
like an aspen, she placed it in his. 

“Tt is thy queen who is the slave,” she murmured in 
a broken voice, as Bothwell raised the beautiful hand 
to his lips, and covered it with rapturous kisses. 

As he relinquished her hand it came in contact with 
that of the child. As if an adder had stung her, she 
drew it back, and then with a sudden gush of feeling 
snatched the boy to her bosom and covered it with tears 
Bothwell dreaded the influence of the pure 
maternal feeling thus expressed. Gently forcing the 
young prince from her embrace, he whispered : 


and kisses. 


‘Trust him to me, dearest—trust him to one who 
would spill his heart’s blood, rather than give pain to 


_mother or child,” and pressing her hand again to his 


lips, the arch-hypocrite left the room with the same 
cautious tread he had entered it with. 

In a few moments after he placed the young prince in 
charge of a creature in his confidence, saying— 

“ See to it, that none of the Darnley faction get pos- 
session of the brat,—keep him safe, or strangle him at 
once.” 

On the next day the Earl of Bothwell left Sterling, 
and it was whispered that he had been banished from 
court through the influence of the English ambassador ; 
but conjecture was lost in astonishment, when, two days 
after, the court at Sterling was broken up, and the 
queen, while on her way to Edinburgh, was met by 
Bothwell, with a force of eight hundred men, and con- 
veyed to Dunbar by seeming violence. Men stood 
aghast at the news; but those who had marked their 
queen closely during the few preceding days, concur- 
red in the belief that she privately sanctioned the die- 


graceful outrage. 


Without even noticing her request, Bothwell lifted 
, 


the boy from the hassock, and seated himself, addressed 
her in a low and gentle tone, which he knew well how 
to assume. The erring woman listened to the witchery 
of his voice, till the unnatural glow again died her cheek, 
and she sat with > + eyes fixed on his, as a beautiful 
bird yielding to the fascination of a serpent. 


“ But thy wife.” she said in a low irresolute tone, 
when Bothwell pressed for a reply to what he had been 
urging, “‘ much as Mary may leve—much as she may 
sacrifice, she cannot thrust a young and loving woman 
from a heart she puts her faith in.” 

“Young and loving!” repeated Bothwell, with a 
sneer curling his haughty lip, * young and loving !"— 


* od om ~ 

It was a gloomy and ancient pile—that in which 
Bothwell had left his deserted wife. In one of its 
apartments, beside a huge fire-place, in which a few 
embers smouldered in a sea of ashes, sat an old and 
wrinkled woman, spreading her withered palms for 
warmth, and occasionally turning a wistful look to the 
narrow windows, against which the rain and sleet were 
beating with real violence, As she listened, the tramp 
of approaching horses was heard in the court below, 
and before she had time to reach the door, it was flung 
open, and the Countoss.ef Bothwell, dripping with wet 
and tottering with fatigue, flung hereelf into the arms 


_of her old nurse. 


truly your grace must have been strangely misinformed ; | 


she who styles herself Countess of Bothwell nearly 
doubles the age of her unfortunate husband ; and as Sor 
love, if she knows any, it is for the broad acres which 
own him as their maeter.” 


A scarcely perceptible smile dimpled the queen's | 


mouth, as she heard this account of her rival, but she 


made no reply, and Bothwell resumed his tone of ear-| 


‘Sorrow on me,” exclaimed the good woman, stri- 
ving to speak cheerfully, ‘ how the child clings to my 
neck !—look up, lady-bird, and do not sob so—I know 


but too well how thy journey has speeded—may the 





curses of an old woman rest 


“ Oh, Mabel, Mabel, do not curse him—do not—we 
cannot love as we will,” exclaimed the poor countess, 
clinging to the bosom of the old woman, as if to bribe 
her from finishing the anathema. 


| 


“Hush, darling, hush,” replied old Mabel, pressing 
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her withered lips fondly to the pure forehead of her’ longer—say that you love me yet, and my bloom will 





forest-child—‘“ he who could help loving thee but 
hist, what is all this tramping in the court? Sit down, 
and I will soon learn.” 

The old woman divested the trembling young crea- 
ture of her wet cloak and proceeded to the hall. After 
a few minutes absence she returned dreadfully agitated ; 
her sunken eyes glowed like live coals, and her bony 
fingers were clenched together as a bird clutches her 
prey. 

“* My own darling,” she said in a voice which she 
vainly strove to render steady, “I had thought not to 


”? 





have given his cruel message, but 
‘Speak on,” said the poor young creature, raising 
her large eyes with the expression of a sacred antelope, 
‘‘I can bear any thing now.” 
But she broke off with a sudden and joyful cry, for 
the door had been cautiously opened, and her long 
absent husband stood before her. Forgetful of his 


estrangement—of his unkindness—of every thing but | 


his early love—she sprang eagerly to his bosom and 
kissed him again and again, with the abandonment of 
a joyful child. It must have been a heart of stone 
which could have resisted such unbounded tenderness. 
For one moment, and but for one, she was pressed to 
her husband’s heart, and then he put her coldly away. 

“How is this that I find your lady here, after my 
express command to the contrary ?’’ he said, sternly 
addressing the old nurse, while ke forced the clinging 
arms of the countess from his neck. 

The poor young creature shrunk from his look, like 
a flower touched by a sudden frost. Mabel threw her 
arms around her, and forced her to confront her angry 
husband. 

‘* Why is she here !”’ shouted the old woman fiercely, 
‘why is she here, in her own home! Because I could 
not, would not kill her with her base lord’s message ! 
What! break her heart, and then thrust her forth to 
die? Villain! double-dyed and cowardly villain! may 


” 





the curses of a 
Before the old woman could finish her anathema, the 


enraged Earl had stricken her grey head to the floor. | 


The frightened countess fell on her knees beside her; 
but, with a terrible imprecation, Bothwell commanded 
his attendants to bear his victim from the room, and 
sternly ordered his trembling wife to remain. 

‘« As you are here,” he said, “ it is not essential that, 
we meet again; your signature is necessary to this 
paper; please to affix it without useless delay.” 

The countess took the paper, which was a petition to | 
the Commissariot-Court for a divorce from her husband. | 
Before she had read the first line, every drop of blood 
ebbed from her face. She did not faint; but with a 
degree of energy foreign to her character, she grasped | 
the paper in her hands, as if about to tear it. The. 
Earl seized her wrist, and fiercely demanded her signa- 
ture. 

“ Never—never !"’ exclaimed the poor wife, strug- 
gling in his grasp. ‘Oh, Bothwell you cannot wish 
it—you that so loved me—you that promised to love 
me for ever and ever—no, no! you do not mean it— 


come again: look at me, Bothwell, husband, dear hus- 
band! and say that you did not mean it—that you gave 
me that horrid paper to frighten me—say but that, and 
your poor Ellen will worship you for ever!” 

This energetic appeal had its effect, even on the hard- 
hearted Earl. He endured, and even partially returned 
the passionate caress with which she had accompanied 
her words; and when she fell back exhausted in his 
arms, he bore her to a seat and placed himself beside 
her. 

“‘ Ellen,” he said, “ I will deal candidly with you—I 


do love you, and have, even while in pursuit of another ; 


but you have yet to learn that there is a stronger pas- 
sion than love—ambition !” 

“You do love me—bless you! bless you! Bothwell, 
for saying so much,’ eagerly exclaimed the affectionate 
young creature, snatching his hand between both hers, 
and covering it with joyful kisses, 

But her joy was of short duration. As the serpent 
uncoils its glittering folds, so did Bothwell lay bare the 
depravity and ambition of his heart. Artifice, persua- 
sion and threats were used, and at length he prevailed. 
The petition for a divorce was signed; but the heart of 
the poor countess was broken by the effort. 

It is almost useless to tell the reader, that the queen 
of Scots had consented to accompany Bothwell to his 
castle, but with the appearance of compulsion, on the 
night of the intrusion into her chamber. It was to pre- 


pare for the disgraceful visit, that he had sent orders 


for the expulsion of his unfortunate wife—orders which 
old Mabel had never delivered; and now that he had 
gained his object, in obtaining her signature to the pe- 
tition, he proceeded to give directions for the castle to 
be put in order, for the reception of the royal guest. 
These arrangements occupied him during most of the 
night. At length, weary with exertion, he fell asleep 
in his chair. It was morning when he awoke. The 
light came softly through a neighboring window, and 
there, at his feet, with her head resting on his knees, 
and her thin, pale face turned toward him, lay his wife, 
asleep. Rest had quieted his ainbitious thoughts. He 
was alone, in the stillness of a new day, with the gen- 
tle victim of his aspiring paseions lying at his feet, 
grieved and heart-broken, her eyelids heavy with weep- 
ing, and every limb betraying the sorrow which preyed 
upon her. For a moment his heart relented, and a tear 
fell among her golden curls. Gently, as a mother 


-would remove a sleeping infant, he raised her head, 


laid it on the cushion of his chair, and left her to her 
loneliness. 

On the next day the Countess of Bothwell left the 
castle with her nurse, and not three hours after, Mary 
Stuart entered it in company with its wicked lord. 

On the fourth day of Mary’s sojourn at Dunbar, she 
with the ladies of her train, joined in a stag hunt, which 
the Earl had ordered for their entertainment. The ex- 
citement of the chase had drawn Bothwell, for a moment, 
from her bridle rein, when an old woman came from a 
neighboring hut, and in a few ungracious words, invited 


| the queen to rest a while. Mary gracefully accepted 





you cannot put your poor wife away thus! I know | the offered courtesy, and some of her attendants would 
that the little beauty you once prized is gone, but tears || have followed her to the hut; but the old woman mo- 
and sorrows have dimmed it; bear with me but a little | tioned them back with a haughty wave of her hand, and 
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eonducted the queen alone. 


narrow bed, on which the outlines of a human form were 
visible. Grasping the queen’s hand firmly in her own, 
ne old woman drew her to the bed, and throwing back 
a sheet, pointed with her long fleshless finger to the form 
of a shrouded female. 

“ Look !”’ she sternly exclaimed, fixed her keen eyes 
on the face of the queen. 

Mary looked with painful interest on the thin face, as 
white and cold as alabaster, with the golden hair parted 
from the pure forehead, and a holy quiet settled on every 
beautiful feature. White roses were scattered over the 
pillow, and the repose of the dead was heavenly. Mary 
bent over the corpse, and her tears fell fast and thick 
among the fresh Sowers. 

“ Alas, my poor Ellen!” she said, turning to the 
woman, who stood like a statue pointing sternly to the 
body, “‘ of what did she die ?” 

“ Of a broken heart!’ replied the nurse coldly, and 
with the same icy composure which had marked her 
conduct, she led her royal visitor to the door, without 
speaking another word. 

Had she explained that Ellen Craigh and the Countess 
of Bothwell were the same person, regret for the evil 
she had wrought might have checked Mary in her career 
of folly. 
secret among the few faithful followers who had accom- 
panied her in her wild expedition to Mary’s court, and 
the nurse on whose bosom she had yielded ap her life. 
While the courts of Scotland were agitated with the 
divorce of Bothwell, the haughty man little knew that 
his gentle wife had ceased to feel his cruelty. 


Original. 


DEDICATION FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY J. N. M’JILTON. 


Erpoton of beauty! among the leaves 
Varied in hue, untouched and stainless now, 
The friend, the stranger, and the passer by, 
Their names may register, and each a line 
Expressive of regret or joy write down. 
Relationships as sacred as the love, 
In one vast brotherhood that binds mankind, 
May be rehearsed upon thy spotless sheets, 
And thou mayst be in distant years to come 
To other hearts than those that know thee now— 
The lonely messenger of good and ill. 

The friend, will give the wayward smile and tear, 
As they may pass upon his heart, to thee ; 
The smile, the sweetest that belongs to earth, 
Which shines the brightest sunlight of the heart, 
And gilds life’s changes with its heavenly rays ;— 
The tear, the bitterest e’er sorrow shed ; 
For human feelings never yet have flowed, 
From out a deeper fount ‘han may be touched, 
By broken faith or violated vow. 


Fahl : 


’ ma 


DEDIGATION FOR AN ALBUM, 


There was no vestige of | 
furniture in the room, except two small stools and a | 


But the death of the deserted wife was kept a ty 








May e’er ascend to pierce the pall-like gloom, 
And throw his beams upon the falling drops, 

To raise the radiant Iris of content 

Which oft doth rear itself upon the mind, 

Bright as the arch that crowns the stormy heaven. 


To thee, the stranger may his feeling tell, 


| How, when among the giddy and the gay, 


Where lute and song their notes to gladness lent, 
He stood a sad and solitary one 

Nor saw the sporting crowd that danced around 
Nor heard the merry laugh and shout of joy 

His heart in the glad revel mingled not, 


"T'was with his best beloved, far, far away 


The passer by, will give a random thought, 


| So like himselfa truant, to thy page; 


And when away, perhaps by fortune call’d 

Perhaps by pleasure, to some foreign land. 

To sport in other climes, as he did he re, 

That thought his memory will bring up, anew, 

And it may be, some lonely mourncr’s heart, 

Touched by its wildness may a tear give forth, 

Hallowed by remembrance of some pleasure past— ‘ 


Some joy departed which may not again 


Ruflle the sea of feeling, which doth sleep, 
Unmoved in sluggish and vexatious calm. 


Perchance, there may be one to write on thee, 


The story of his pure, abiding love, 

Which thou mayst bear in safety to the loved, 
\nd in the deed a happiness confer, 

That time nor circumstance may ever mar; 

If so, thy hallowed embassy will make 

A richer treasure of thee than the mines 


Whose golden bosoms give the world its wealth. 


And when thy last fair page is written o’er, 
And death, on all who leave their segnets here, 
Has thrown his pall of darkness ; when they all— 


| The stranger and the friend, with him who came 


And in the same bright moment went his way— 
Shall pass from life and pleasure here below, 


| In bliss and beauty may their meeting be 


To mingle for ever in the better world. 


“Original. 
INDIAN GIRL 


BY JOHN 


FAREWELL, farewell! the night wind blows 


THE 


NEAL. 


A shadow o’er thy face—farewell ! 
The sun is down—the lilies close; 
The water all about us flows 


More darkly, with a mournful swell 


Nay, do not weep—our love will be, 
In trial, sorrow, or distress, 

For ever, dear, a joy to me, 

A comfort all thy life to thee, 


Brown beauty of the wilderness ! 


Behold the waters—all in flower, 


Wirth lilies that in safety dwell: 
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LETHE. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


‘Give me,” the sorrowing Roman cried, 
‘To drink of Lethe’s blessed tide— 
Evils too great for man to bear 

The gods upon my heart have thrown, 
And the dark spectre of Despair 

Falls upon memory’s eye alone. 
Could I but taste that stream of peace 
Hope might revive and sorrow cease ;— 
The past a blank, the future free 

For new pursuits, and pleasures new— 
Life might again move cheerily, 

Unblasted by the shades which throw 
Iil-omened colors vaguely cast 
Far o’er the future from the past.” 


The lip is mute which woke the word— 
Long stilled the heart which sorrow stirred— 
And Lethe’s stream, that could assuage 

The woes which curse the sons of clay, 
Lives only in the classic page— 

The school-boy’s dream—the poet’s lay. 


But if that fabled stream could glide 
Through earth, with all that power supplied 
With which Mythology once thought 
Its dark and slumberous waters fraught, 
Methinks but few would bend the lip, 
That dim, oblivious stream to sip, 
Save those who, rushing on their fate, 

Weigh no results and count no cost, 
Nor pause to thirk, or pause too late, 

When thought recalled declares them lost. 


What, though along the path of life 

Lie many a trace of bitter strife— 

What, though the whirlwind and the storm 
At times across its course have driven— 

Though rains too fierce and suns too warm 
Waste and sterility have given— 

Have there not risen some holy joys 

Those hours of gloom to counterpoise ? 

Were there not heights along the road, 

Which floods have never overflowed ? 

Were there no shady groves to meet 

The scorching sun’s intensest heat? 

No rock, on caverned arches based, 

To shelter from the whirlwind’s haste ? 


Pause, ere thine eager lip is wet 
With Lethe’s tide, and ponder o'er 
The days and hours thou would’st forget— 
Days—hours—to be reviewed no more— 
Think that within their circle rise 
All boyhood’s blessed memories, 
When through Hope’s many colored glass, 
Thou look’dst on life, and saw it pass 
With hues of heanty ronnd it thrown, 
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Whose meaning was to thee unknown-— 
When thou could’st carol like the bird, 
And, like the bird, roam far and free 
By mossy rock or shady tree, 
And deem their beauties thine alone. 
When grief—if grief assailed those hours— 
Wes but a passing summer cloud 
Melting in brief and fitful showers, 
With rays of sunshine glancing through, 
Too bright for shadows long to shroud, 
Or if they shrouded, but to strew 
Their dimness with the rainbow’s hue. 


Think, ere thou taste th’ oblivious tide 
Thou would’st from memory’s tablet blot 

The blessings ripening youth supplied— 
Blessings which life reneweth not— 

The generous warmth of hearts unchilled 

$y contact with anicy world— 

The trusting confidence which filled 

The breast of childhood, yet unstilled, 
Though Doubt had many a missile hurled 

With bitter force and deadly aim;— 

Hours, when young Friendship’s sacred flame, 

Too bright to die—too soft te harm— 

Conferred on life a double charm, 

Hours, when the thirst for happiness 

Came on the heart insuch excess, 

That still the renovated sun 


begun, 


Saw the pursuit again 
And, though condemned the prize to miss, 
The very chase itself was bliss. 
Hours, when the light of  Love’s young dream,” 
Danced ceaseless o'er life’s onward stream, 
Chargeful indeed, but even bright 
Like streamers of the Northern Light, 

Ay, and as many hued as they, 
Yet, filled with warmth unknown to them, 

The life-springs glowed beneath its ray, 
Flashing and sparkling, like a gem 
Filled with the strong electric spark 
Within the artist’s chamber dark. 


Pause, if a wife hath blessed thy side, 
Pure, loving, and beloved by thee— 
Pause, ere thou drink that flattering tide, 
Pause, if a child hath climbed thy knee ; 
O! can’st thou in all after life 
Recall that soft, delicious strife 
Of doubt and jey and hope which rolled 
Swift through thy heart, when thou did’at hold 
That hand resigned to thee alone, 
And first did’st feel its timid pressure 
Gently responding to thine own, 
Proof that thou had’st obtained the treasure 
Much sought, and soon thine heart to cheer 
For long, long days of doubt and fear? 


Say, can thine after years renew 

That first, strange, thrilling joy which flew 

O’er heart and brain, when on thine ear 
Came up thy first-born’s plaintive cry,— 


Or wien, belolding it, a tear, 
Po tn 3) 


y ‘ee rarewion ? denr, 
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Joys such as these, and many more, 
Mortal, thou can’st, whoe’er thou art 
Draw out from memory’s hidden store 
To soften and to bless the heart: 
The very retrospect of pain, 
Of sorrow, danger, wo and care 
May waken feelings which contain 
More that is soothing, soft and fair 
Than sad or bitter. 


If to lose 

With painful memories all the good, 
Be Lethe’s gift—be mine to choose 

That sweetest joy of solitude, 
The memory of the past—with all 

Or dark or beight her power can bring, 
And if the one may thought appal, 

The other still a light shall fling 
So glorious, that the shades of pain 
Shall sink to rise no more again. 


Original 


EDMUND BRADFORD 


PART FIRST 


Tue individual lost to every refined sentiment of our 
nature, and whose views do not extend beyond the selfish 
gratification of his sensual passions, will look without a 
shudder upon the cc wpletion of the most horrid crimes. 
Every noble feeling is made torpid, as if they were pent 
up within a prison-house, until they are called forth, sub- 
servient to some master passion, and a denial of his 
fancies, will bring upon the offender certain destruction. 
There is no regard attached to the relation in which the 
transgressor may stand—no thought of that natural de- 
pendence, which is the great chain that connects us with 
the whole human race—no reflection upon those mo- 
inents, when he shall bend a lowly suppliant at the great 
mercy-seat—ull, all are forgotten—revenge and ruin are 
the only links that remain to mark the alliance! 

The deluded being whose life we are relating, was one 
among the many that meet our gaze, each step we take 
through the streets of our city, with a carriage denoting 
a life of ease and tranquillity, nay, even of happiness to 
the inexperienced eye ; but to the man who is versed in 
the study of his fellow man; minutely skilled in each 
varying feature thet gives birth to the half-smothered 
expression; can note the stolen glance, and thereby 
plunge into that dark labyrinth, the depository of all his 
secrets—will find that external form but a faint mask— 
a curtain that but falsely conceals a harrassed and sick- 
ening heart, or perhaps, a soul writhing in the deepest 
remorse! The Philanthropist and the Christian have 
here a widely extended field, to exert their sympathy 
and love, as a healing balm to the noxious wound. 

During that memorable summer and autumn of 1804, 
the father of Edmund Bradford fell among the victims 
to the yellow fever which raged at that time in the city 
ot New York. The immense wealth which he had pos- 
seased, was settled wholly at his widow’s disposal, know- 


ing the love she bore an only child, would urge her to 


administer to its wants, with that discretion a parent | 


should always feel for the welfare of their offspring 
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Mrs. Bradford, after her husband’s decease, retired 
from those scenes of gaiety and splendor in which she 
had heretofere lived, to a more humble sphere, that was 
And what was of infi- 
nite consideration, it would in a degree, withdraw her 


more congenial to her feelings. 


son from acarcer of wildness and dissipation which he 
already had commenced. 
Alas! for the poor affectionate mother, that a few 


| short months should show her the inefficiency of all her 


cautions, and the blasting of her dearest hopes! Ed- 
mund had tasted of scenes which he found both pleasing 
and fascinating; fashionable extravagance and dissolute 
habits had opened their vortex to his excited imagina- 
tion, which he determined to pursue to the uttermost. 


_A continued course of dissipation constrained him te 


upon a sofa, aitentively engaged reading a book. 


make repeated applications to his mother for supplies. 
She never hesitated in indulging him in his requests, 
after having given him a gentle reproof for his prodigal- 
ity, which he would receive in silence and seeming in- 
difference. 

Edmund, on the morning after a night of customary 
dissipation, and being somewhat irritated by the heavy 
losses which he had incurred, entered suddenly the 
Mrs. Bradford was reclining 
He 


apartment of his mother. 


approached her and abruptly said— 

‘* Mother—I want some money !” 

‘“ Edmund,” his mother replied with seriousness, “ you 
cannot certainly want money, after what I have so lately 
Be seated, and hear what I have to say. I 
do not, my dear son, understand these so frequently re- 


given you. 
peated calls for money.” 

Edmund, forgetting himself, hastily made answer— 

‘* Understand them or not, money I must have, aye! 
must have !—Let it suffice you, that it is wanted, and I 
must have it instantly.” 

His mother in the same affectionate but positive tone 
replied— 

“It is impossible, Edmund, that you can have ex- 
pended that which I gave you within the last ten days, 
and it is but yesterday that I discharged a draft of large 
amount for you, which I had heard nothing of before. I 
must know for the future in what manner you dispose of 
these large sums.”’ 

Her son throughout this conversation had been impa- 
tient, now started from his seat in anger, and exclaimed : 

‘‘Mother! shall I have the money?” 

“ If, Edmund,” she continued mildly, not apparently 
heeding the interruption, ‘you wanted to apply it to 
some charitable purpose, I should not hesitate draining 
my pockets to the very last; but as I fear it is for some 
unholy object, I must be informed what it is that de- 
mands these large amounts.” 

Being a man of the most violent passions, and finding 
his mother persevering for the first time against his 
will, he became greatly agitated, and finally lost all self- 
possession, when he hastily reiterated— 

“ Mother! will you give it to me?” 

She replied— 

‘‘Edmund, I cannot conform to your wishes, unless 
It pains me to deny 
you any thing, but to comply would be injustice, both to 


you agree fully to my stipulations. 


you and my God.”’ 
‘ Then,” he exclaimed in a frenzied tone, “ then,” 
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perhaps, I shall obtain it by some other means!’ And ' 


he rushed from the presence of his mother. 

When Edmund had left the room, Mrs. Bradford 
arose hastily from her seat, and approached a few steps 
towards the door, with the intention of recalling and 
gratifying his wishes; but a strong sense of parental 
respect, which her son had so grossly outraged, with- 
held her from the debasement of stooping to the impet- 
uosity of a wayward child. 

She returned to her seat, though not to her book, for 
reading was out of the question, as the astonishment 
occasioned by the irreverent beHavior of her son, reigned 
predominant in her mind. A glimmering thought, or 
rather hope , arose within her, that he would presently 
return repentant, and entreat forgiveness for his offen- 
ces; but the fond and credulous mother deceived her- 
self. She knew not the dispositien of her child; she 
considered not the manner he had lived since his father’s 
death, or the character of his associates, from the age 
of sixteen years. 

But, oh! could that son have seen his dear, devoted 
mother, counting the seconds as they were told by the 
clock upon the mantel—how each moment as it passed 
seemed to her excited imagination ten times lengthened 
—how she anxiously watched the door of the apartment 
upon the smallest noise, looking, as if with her eyes she 
would pierce it through—have seen the large bright 
tear escaping from her eye-lids—he must have returned ; 
if selfish indulgence had not petrified ail the gentle feel- 
ings of his nature, he would have come back with the 
fleetest courser’s speed—he must have returned. No; 
nothing was more distant from Edmund's thoughts than 
to implore pardon for an injury of any being living; it 
was beneath « gentleman—beneath a man of spirit! 

Edmund, from the time when he was sixteen years 


of age, (when his father died,) had been indulged in all, 


his capricious humors, that either a loving parent or 
wealth could furnish. He possessed a lofty, but we 
need not say, a mistaken notion of gentlemanly dignity, 


to which he invariably adhered, with a pertinacity ap- |! 


proaching to stubbornness, and a disposition highly 
irascible, that made it beyond endurance to hear from 
even a parent, aught in the semblance of advice, or in 
opposition to his will. It will not, therefore, appear 
strange that he should leave his mother enraged at what 
he termed her assurance. 

Aroused to a state approaching to frenzy, by the re- 
buke he had just received, he bent his steps towards the 
apartment of his only comforter, Richard Morton, who 
he found at home, busily engaged at his escrutoir wri- 
ting. : 

“ Well, Dick,” said he, addressing Morton, as he en- 
tered his room without knocking at the door, ‘1 have 
no hopes left—all those bright prospects are vanished ! 
Nothing can be obtained from that source—not a single 
shilling will the old doxy give to her loving son! Oh! 
how I hate cant—worse than a priest !—loving—parent 
—mother—pshaw! The Roman creed is mine; not, 

“To obey instinct ; but stand, 
As if a man were author of himself, 
And knew no other kin!” 
Well, as I was saying, my mother—oh, curse all habits! 
I call her mother, and she is no mother. I disown her. 
I cast her off forever! Mrs. Bradford will give me no 
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more chink, unless I make her father-confessor, and tell 
' 


'—a splendid catalogue! Ha, ha!”’ 
“Yes, truly! a splendid catalogue !’’ replied Morton, 


‘her all my secrets 


noticing Bradford for a moment, and then returning his 
attention to his writing. Bradford resumed in the same 
strain of recklessness— 

‘« First—three thousand at that last rece—fifteen hun- 
dred night before last at Jerry’s—and to crown all, five 
thousand to that queen of love—you know, Dick, a pret- 
ty and choice list fer a mother’s inspection! What say 
you, Dick? ha,ha! Speak, man—speak! Why, what 
the d—I are you conjuring about—eh? say, Morton?” 

“‘Conjuring about !”’ exclaimed Morton, repeating the 
interrogation and suddenly starting from the reverie in 
which he had fallen, and recovering his recollection, 
said, “‘Oh—ay—only thinking of some manner to get 
you re-instated in your mother’s favor again, that is all.”’ 

“Ts that all?’ cried Edmund, “is that all? Then 
your thoughts are superfluous, quite superfiuous, I as- 
sure you, Dick—for it is all settled and determined upon 
(putting his hand to his forehead) here. Yes, Morton, 
but breathe it not to hell, earth, or heaven, else all will 
be lost !”’ 

He then surveyed that room with a careful eye, to 
make himself certain that a third person was not within 
hearing, and again approaching very near to Morton, 
said in a half-whispering accent— 

“On the morrow there will be no mother of Edmund 
Pradford living! 1 shall be in full possession of what 
I have as yet had but a distant glimpse. Yes, I shall 
be in the possession of my most sanguine hopes !”” 

“What! you do not mean it, Bradford ?” Morton re- 
plied, in unfeigned surprise, ‘a mother, too! you can- 
not! you are surely jesting.” 

“Mean it?’’ Edmund vehemently answered, “ mean 
it? mostassuredly! Did Edmund Bradford ever utter 
what he did notmean? I thought you knew me better.” 

Morton was about replying when Edmund hastily in- 
terrupted him. 

‘«T have no time for buts now, Morton; it is too late; 
come, we will ride to prepare us for the night's duty, and 
then, for Bradford's master-piece !—Allons !"’ 


PART SECOND. 


| Richard Morton was the partner of Bradford in all 
his amusements. At the ball, theatre, card and billiard 
table, or the race course, they were always inseparable 
as kindred spirits, though it was only in habit, for their 
purposes were foreign as possible from each other. He 
had lost his parents when very young, and the father of 
| Edmund was chosen his guardian, who dying, came soon 
_to his estate, which was rapidly dispersed by his expen- 
| sive manner of showing off, or what that left behind, the 
gambling table finished, and he was now living upon the 
| bounties of a spendthrift, who, by long association, 
found him indispensably necessary to his enjoyments. 
| Previous, however, to the occasion which produced 
‘the above scenes, a certain affair occurred that made him 
a deadly but secret foe of Bradford. He continued to 
enjoy the confidence and menus of his enemy, witha fire 
| burning silently within him, patiently waiting for that 
period which would give him a sure and masterly re- 
,venge. The many schemes he had planned for that pur- 
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pose disappeared like the morning mist, without bestow- 
ing what he desired more than all the earth beside, 
when (as has been related,) his good genius seemed 
about to crown his wishies. 

On Edmund’s entrance from his mother, he was wri- 
ting an anonymous note, which he purposed sending to 
her, wherein all her son’s actions were discovered. This 
note, he fondly anticipated, must lead te the result 
which has been premised, and he hailed the promise 


with transport. Little now appeared left for him to 


achieve. He therefore readily entered into the vein of 


Edmund’s humor, and accompanied him on the excur- 
sion, with a gratified feeling of certain and speedy re- 
venge. 

The unlooked for occurrences of the nicht brought 
with them another unexpected disuppointment, that was 
entirely beyond his control. ‘They entering the apart- 
ment of Morton, Bradford becan— 

“It will do passing well, eh, Dick ?—ten thousand— 
lasta month, at least, ha, ha! a little ten thousand, you 
pretty dogs!’’ tossing a bundle of bank notes in his 
hands, “and got them honestly too!—the honorable 
gentleman’s life for me! No prison, no hanging as an 
after-clap ! Rejoice, rejoice, my boy !—Congratulate 
the yesterday poor, but now rich, Edmund Bradford !” 

Morton, half consumed with rage, was finally enabled 
to breathe forth a few soft words in a tone of congratu- 
lation. 

“ Rejoice? yes, I do, doubly; but chiefly, Bradford, 
on your much honored mother’s account.” 

“Eh! what?” murmured Bradford, stunned for the 
moment with the idea of that most foul and bloody ma- 
tricide, which, but by mere chance, he had before this 
committed. 

“T say, principally on your 
will now escape.” 

“Stop, Morton, stop!” cried Bradford, interrupting 
him, “‘ enough of that if you value myconnection. That 
cord must note cain be touched, for it grates most harsh- 
ly. She has been to me, ay, and you also, until this 
cursed affair, a good mother; therefore, silence! forcet 
all on that subject for ever!” 

Morton repli din an accent of « arne st acquie cence. 
“ Willingly ! I subscribe most willi 
, 


state of feeling did you leave the youngsters ’—raving, 


But inwhat 


I'll warrant.” 

“Oh, yes! more than half mad at my good fortune! 
Shame upon the world that makes men encmies, be- 
cause the popular cry is not equality ! I gave the chick- 
ens some little advice—after the old manner, Dick— 
whispered them to return to papa, and get refurnished 
—ha, ha, ha!” 


“ And then you would re-fleece them.’ 


. | ’ 
“Precisely! not a soul understands 


these things bet- 
ter than thou; but, hark you, Morton, not a syllable 


” 


about that business 
“ Oh, fear me not—you will know me hereafter, Brad- 

ford, for a more cir Pnspect politician.” 

“Nay, [know it, L know it. I feel somewhat gapish 

What is 


the hour? Half padt four !—good night—sce me early, 


—that cham ni n sets one’s head 2M immi 1g 


and then like two choice spirits, we'll say onwards, for 
glorious pleasure ' Good night.” 


They then parted. Edmund for his home, with his 
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conscience greatly relieved from their late excitement, 
and contemplating the many pleasures of the coming 
day, of which his new ly gotten wealth was the harbinger. 
Morton retired tu his chamber with a mind less at ease 
than ever. It seemed to him as if there were some un- 
seen hand presiding over the fortunes of his foe, who, 
whenever he raised his arm to strike the avenging blow, 
would foil his purpose, by dashing the weapon from his 
grasp. He heedlessly cast himself upon his pallet, 
though to sleep, was foreign to his power, for the persen 
who had injured him was continually flitting before his 
imagination, which could repose upon nothing else but 
vengeance. 

The occasion of that hatred which Morton harbored 
towards Bradford will now be given. 

The month of October was near upon the wane.. The 
foliage which had so lately shown in gay luxuriance, was 
nostly fallen from its parent stock, being seared by the 
nightly frosts, and dispersed by the various winds upon 


the gloomy space beneath. The charming music of the 





airy warblers was now heard no more, though themselves 
were seen at distant intervals in immense droves, high 
in the subtile element, taking their departure from their 
summer residence, to a more congenial latitude, there 
to escapo the biting colds of the approaching winter. 
The pure and renovating air whistled mournfully through 


) 


the thick and shaded forest, making the aged trees 
screak from the friction of one upon the other, giving a 
sense of lonely dreariness to the scene. The day lumin- 
ary was beginning to show himself in all his bright ma- 
jesty, upon the summit of a neighboring hill, and shed- 
ding his golden rays over the extended face of creation, 


as if he would rekindle to life and beauty the variety of 


~ ry that had dwindled and died with the seasons, 
or remaining callous of his power until their native 
months of bloom. 


It was on a morning like this, that Helena Woodville 


1 


arose earlier than usual, to take her accustomed walk 
through the grounds attached to her father’s residence. 
The associations which arose in her mind on the con- 
templation of the works of that Supreme Being whom 
ehe adored, and gratitude she felt for his goodness, 
caused all other things to disappear. Her walk brought 
her unknowingly to the outskirts of the forest, where a 
beautiful mountain stood before her, like a watchful 
sentinel of the vast vegetable family, through which she 
sad just been traversing her way, and whose base was 
at her Met. She immediately determined to ascend the 
giddy eminence, thinking to have an excellent view from 
its summit; nor was she disappointed in her expecta- 
tions, for it commanded an extensive view of beautiful 
and variegated scenery for many miles around. 

Having attained the highest point of the giant protu- 
berance, an enchanting scene barst upon her sight. The 
splendid bay of St. Croix, and the many surrounding 
objects, which embraced all that could either attract the 
eye or the imagination. Upomthe bay was seen a few 
scattered white sheets of canvass, gliding smoothly upon 
its shining besem, though at so greata distance as to 
appear, like what they were frequently taken for, the 
common sea gull. Nearer inthe distance, were numer- 
ous bark canoes, leaping across the rolling wavee, with 
the velocity of an arrow shot from an Indian bow, as if 
in disdain of touching its limpid surface. Looking from 
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where she stood, aud following with her eyes the cliff’s 
perpendicular descent, she saw the dashing surge strike 
the uneven shore with a force that returned it broken, 
back to the homogenious mass. On her left, was seen 
hills in gigantic piles, arising above each other in the 
heavens, to such a height as to look like misty clouds, 
settling upon the earth, while the, nearer landscape 
showed farmers’ peaceful flocks, browsing in undisturbed 
tranquillity. 

The elegance and diversified beauty of the prospect, 
so absorbed every other thought from her mind, that 
nothing remained but unqualified wonder at what she 
saw, when the report of a gun broke upon her ears and 
awoke her from the reverie in which she had fallen. 
She then arose from her seat and began to retrace her 
steps towards home. She had gone but a short distance 
from the spot where she had been sitting, when Richard 
Morton stood before her, dressed in hunting habiliments, 
with a rifle resting upon his arm. 

Richard Morton was at this time spending some 
weeks in the West Indies with Bradford, and havy- 
ing wandered from him far in the fields while gunning, 
they became totally separated. He seeing the moun- 
tain at a little distance from him, resolved to ascend it, 
being under the same impressions that brought Helena 
thither. There, unexpectedly finding a beautiful female, 
he entered into conversation, which continued until they 
both reached the house of Mr. Woodville. 

Richard Morton at heart, was not wholly lost to vir- 
tuous feelings ; far otherwise. The intimacy and appa- 
rent coincidence of inclination and action subsisting be- 
tween himself and Bradford, arose as has been hinted, 
not from mutual propensity or choice, but solely from 
habit. Having been reared and educated as companions 
in their youth, though love or friendship was foreign 
to their hearts, and mere custom kept them together ; 
not that he admired Edmund’s disposition or attain- 
ments, for he deeply detested his principles. Morton 
possessed a soul prone to honor, virtue and religion, 
though he had instinctively been led from that course, 
yet he reverenced the man who, from his heart, would 
supplicate at the throne of grace, and with a voice that 
all might hear, proclaim the existence of a God. 

The character of Bradford was totally different. He 
possessed no natural, or even artificial sympathy for good 
works; self, self, was the only altar at which he wor- 
shipped, and the only idol to whom he paid homage. 
His mother early endeavored to form his mind in that 
way whose paths are peace, but soon, ah! too soon, did 
he rejeet her interference, to apply himself, with all his 
soul to guilty pleasures, and that road which leads to 
dishonorable death. We look with the utmost aversion 
upon the man who brealts asunder the revered sanctity 
of human laws, but how shall we paint our detestation | 
of him who scoffs at those of his Maker and his God ? 
Imagination is dumb for an answer. 

Morton, since the morning of his first meeting with 
Helena, had become a constant visitor at her father’s 
house. During which time, that much admired place 
where they had first met, drew them frequently to view 
its delightful scenery, though to Richard, the magnet 
was at his side. When near to Helena Woodville, the 
world and its many cares were forgotten; the guns and | 


dogs now rested in idleness, while their master was sip- || 
17 


|ping the sweets of lovely innocence, from a source 
whence nothing flowed but virtue in its purest semblance. 


For Helena was one of those beings that man must be- 
hold with admiration and wonder, if he has not forfeited 
all claims in appreciating nature’s loveliest works. Her 
beauty in both shape and feature, her well-informed 
mind, and above all, the religion she possessed, threw 
a ray of heavenly loveliness around her, that never failed 
to entangle each sensitive person who came in her pre- 
sence. She had wholly captivated Morton, who aftera 
little time, with an eager but fearful heart, proceeded 
from her to Mr. Woodville, for his consent to their union, 
which obtaining, he considered himself blessed with a 
treasure that nothing on earth could equal. The object 
nearest his heart being now settled, he felt bimself be- 
yond the petty freaks of fortune. While enjoying this 
felicity, he received information that his presence was 
on some business of importance required immediately in 
New York. He therefore bade adieu to his betrothed 
wife and set out upon his journey. After a few weeks 
absence, he returned to Mr. Woodville’s for the pur- 
pose of completing the engagement which subsisted 
between himself and Helena. He dreamed not of the 
damning actions that had transpired while away from 
those he considered his dearest and most valued friends. 
The shadow of a doubt had never entered his mind, that 
his Helena would prove perjured and false to the sacred 
promise she had once made. The fatal transactions 
were withheld to fall with the greater force upon him— 
to crush at a single blow the many lively hopes of the 
future that a warm fancy had generated, and sink to 
desperation one who had promised himself a life of un- 
sullied purity and happiness. She was married to Ed- 


mund Bradford! 


While absent from New York, his affairs became sud- 
denly darkened, and on his return found no choice left 
but to declare himself a bankrupt. Mr. Woodville, like 
a considerate father, on learning the circumstance, for- 
bade his daughter to think of Morton as an affianced 
husband, and to receive in his stead Edmund Bradford. 
The horror of the proposition at first prompted a direct 
denial from Helena, but the repeated solicitations of her 
father, and the fear of his threatened curse, at last 
forced her to a reluctant compliance to his will. The 
marriage was consummated on the morning of Morton’s 
return from New York. On hearing of the wicked trans- 
action, he instantly despatched a note to Bradford, de- 
manding an interview the same evening, at the setting 
of the sun, in a neighboring field. They both approach- 
ed the spot at the time appointed, and without a syllable 
on either side, proceeded to measure the ground. Hav- 
ing accomplished this, Morton held forth a pair of pis- 
tols, requesting his adversary to choose one of them. 
They took their respective stations, when Bradford 
raised his pistol and discharged it at Morton, who stood 
his ground uninjured. Morton, in his turn, aiming at 
his antagonist, was preparing to fire, when a woman 
suddenly rushed between them, shrieking in a stunning 
voice— 

** Hold !—forbear!—slay not my son, or receive a 
mother’s curse! Nay, your bullet shall first pierce 
through a woman’s heart, ere you commit murder upon 
her child !” 

This unexpected interruption and somewhat sarcastic 
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speech that followed, deprived Morton of a determina- 
tion how to act. His hesitation lasted but for a single 
moment. The next instant he was upon his knees be- 
fore Mrs. Bradford, imploring pardon for his hasty and 
bloody purpose; then taking Edmund by the hand, all 
was apparently forgiven and forgotten. 

Mrs. Bradford arrived at Mr. Woodville’s house the 
day previous, for the purpose of being present on the 
occasion of her son’s wedding. Through the day she 
had observed his alternate despondency and forced 
playfulness, and concluded there was something of an 
unhappy nature preying upon his mind. She had re- 
motely hinted to him her suspicions, which he answered 
in a confused manner. She therefore resolved to watch 
his actions vigilantly, and on his leaving the house alone, 
stole secretly after him, and reached the ground at the 
critical moment to save his life. 

Helena having been literally compelled to marry a 
man she could not love, and in a very short time neces- 
sitated to hear his taunts, despised him more than ever. 
A short interval passed, when she sunk to the grave 
broken-hearted, a victim to an unfeeling father’s cu- 
pidity. 

The grave having received the only object that Mor- 
ton ever loved, he now lived only for revenge, which he 
knew would be more sure and satisfactory could he be 
near hisenemy. He therefore determined to follow up 
the impression of repentance, which had grown from 
his behaviour on the day of meeting Edmund in open 
hostility. 
at a proper season would burst forth in ten-fold vigor. 


It was, however, but a slumbering fire, that 


PART THIRD. 


Mrs. Bradford’s death, which occurred a few months 
after the refusal of money to her son, perhaps saved him 
from the horrid guilt of matricide he once contemplated, | 
which was prevented by accident alone, succeeded as 
sole heir to the property already reduced by his excesses. | 
He now having no bounds to keep him in awe, soon 
relieved his pockets of their newly acquired burden, and 
associated himself as a common plunderer. Thus we 
see, let the sensualist but fall one step from his evanes- | 
cent prosperity, not the strongest possible obstacle will 
be an efficient guard to save him from destruction, which 
gives the lie to the expression of those philosophers who 
say “the nature of man is unbending,” and yields him 
to the lowest and most disgusting grades of vice. 


We have now but a melancholy duty to perform in 
tracing Edmund Bradford through the remaining scenes 
of his life. 


but oh! how emphatic is the lesson when we see those 


Deformity in all its aspects is melancholy; 


whose opportunities and promise in early life has been | 
great, fall through the influence of their passsions; te 
see nature’s fairest cifts withered and blasted ere one 
half of life’s journey is ended. 

The highway and gambling house became alternately 
His 
own share of the precarious booty from among each con- 
federate, he found too small for his purposes; he there- 


the scenes of Edmund’s wickedness and crimes. 


fore fixed his resolution upon another step in crime that 
It 
was a deep and hazardous attempt, requiring infinite | 
skill and perseverance, and could he but succeed, a path 


promised a deliverance from the whirlpool of want. 





| would be opened for him once more to appear asa gen- 
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tleman in the society of other lords, if not in those of 
his native country. As he was at present situated, his 
prospects were of the most sombre hue. He was in 
heurly danger of losing his life by some traitor of his 
connection, or being caught by the hands of justice, and 
There was 


ne hope of security while he remained with his present 


suffer death in its most ignominious form. 
confederates. He therefore determined to separate 
himself from them, and make an attempt, however hor- 
To sacrifice 
an uncle to his necessities exhibited but lightly among 


rid the crime, of gaining an independence. 
his alveady lengthened catalogue of guilt. This scheme 
was no sooner determined upon than he set about its 
execution. 

The uncle of Edmund Bradford lived in the southern 
part of the United States. His residence was secluded 
and at some distance from any neighbor. Many things, 
indeed, favored the execution of a lawless deed; and 
hither Edmund bent his steps, like the wolf, ready to 
pounce upon his prey, when the first favorable opportu- 
nity should present itself. In the immediate vicinity of 
the house he lay concetled for a considerable length of 
time, when at last he effected an entrance into the dwel- 
ling unobserved, and secreted himself securely in the 
chamber of his uncle. The same night when his uncle 


The fatal 


dagger had done its work, and the unconscious kinsman 


had fallen asleep, he slept to wake no more. 


died without answering a single groan to the unnatural 
destroyer’s stecl. His object now was to escape unno- 
ticed and conceal himself until the alarm should subside. 
On leaving the house by a secret entrance, he imagined 
he heard a voice near him utter in jnst audible accents, 
‘well done!’ He stood fora few moments shaking 
with the apprehension that he was discovered, but hear- 
ing nothing more, he looked carefully about him, and 
seeing nobody, concluded it was but his excited fancy, 
and passed onwards. He gained his place of conceal- 
ment in safety, where he remained until a month had 
passed away. He then appeared and took possession of 
his uncle’s estate, there being no children or nearer 
relative, without the most distant suspicion of the part 
he had acted in this most villainous of murders. 

Some four or five years passed in prosperity and out- 
ward tranquillity with Edmund Bradford, but a wiser 
than we, has said “ the way of the transgressor is hard,” 
and he did not escape the sentence. Conscience, that 
ever present monitor, may be for a time allayed, by the 
intensity of all-absorbing action, but its returning ac- 
tivity is nevertheless sure. When it does regain its 
power, it is like an avalanche of the Alpine summits 
passing onwards, scathing and destroying all in its 
course. 

Let us pass into that chamber ; observe the style of its 
equipment; its furniture of the most costly description 
and manufacture; those damask covered chairs and 
sofas; that carpet of the richest dyes; that gorgeous 
tapestry; all bespeaking the taste of the occupant as 
Draw aside the hangings 
of that bed; observe that figure underneath the silk cov- 
erlet ; see, his strength will not permit him to sit upright 
without the support of pillows; mark his shrunken sal- 
low visage, and sunken eye-balls ; that shrivelled hand 


and attenuated arm, striving to pass some cooling drink 


that of a luxurious sensualist. 
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to those parched lips; they shake as though palsy had | 


stricken them. Do you observe that sudden start upon 
the smallest noise! Itis the fear of a guilty conscience ! 
But we must draw the veil over a scene so full of horror. 
Suffice it to say, that the picture presented here is Ed- 
mund Bradford, suffering under the effects of disease, 
incurred through indulgence, intemperance, and uncom- 
promising, unmitigated remorse. 

It was one of those dark, chilly, damp days of Janu- 
ary, so often experienced at this season of the year in 
the latitude of Virginia, when the northeast winds pre- 
vail, and make both man and beast so utterly uncomfort- 
able, that a stranger arrived at the house of Edmund 
Bradford. He was sitting alone before a large fire, when 
a servant entered and announced the visitor, who en- 
tered the chamber without any invitation. He wore a 
large cloak which was drawn tightly about his figure, 
and a hat which shaded his face so completely that 
scarce a Jineament of his countenance could be seen. 

Bradford motioned him to a seat and then requested 
him to make known his business. The stranger answer- 
ed, that his business was of the utmost importance, and 
must be transacted without a witness. The conscious- 
ness of guilt had made Bradford suspicious of every 
person who came near him, especially if they were un- 
known to him. He gave the stranger a scrutinizing 
glance, which appeared but partially satisfactory, when 
he hesitatingly-commanded the servant to withdraw. 
When the servant had left the room, he gave the stranger 
another look of inquiry, less equivocal than the previous 
one, and abruptly said-— 

“« Come, sir—your business.” 

Finding his visitor steadfastly observing him and with 
no indication of replying to his address, he resumed : 

** Be quick, sir, and inform me to what circumstance 
I am indebted for this visit ?”’ 

The stranger then answered. 

“A circumstance, sir, which transpired some five 
years ago. Do you not remember of having once in 
your life injured a person who trusted you—ay, trusted 
you, and as a recompense, was deceived, betrayed.” 

“ Trusted, deceived, be—I—lI, remember none such.” 

“No! that is strange! Not remember—is thy mem- 
ory then so fickle and so false? Do you not recollect 
of receiving the secrets of a confiding bosom—a school- 
mate—one, who considered you his friend, and repaying 
his kindness and confidence by piercing him with the 
adder’s sting ?” 

“Who, and what are you?” 

The stranger continued— 

“ Of being let into the shepherd’s innocent fold, and 
as a requital of the favor, drank like the ravenous wolf, 
his sheep’s heart’s bleod ?”’ 

“No more of this riddling, sir; but if you have aught 
with me, speak it at once and quickly, or else farewell.”’ | 

“‘Stop!” said the stranger, laying one hand upon the 
shoulder of Bradford, as he was about pulling the bell 
to summon a servant, ‘stop! and hear me~ay, mark | 
me well.” 

And then pushing his hat from off his face, and gais- 
ing himself to his full height, proceeded— 

“Edmund Bradford—nay, why start and tremble that 


I should know your name—do you know the man who rt 


stands before you?” 
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“ Methinks I should—that voice—that form—but no, 
it cannot be, for he is dead—it cannot be him.” 

*“ Who?” 

“ Richard Morton !” P 

“Yes, thou art right—i¢ is Richard Morton—thy 
mortal enemy—Richard Morton, thy deadly foe! You 
thought me dead—but no—I come for vengeance! I 


| come for justice, and it will be well if thou art prepared 


to strike the balance!” 

“Why, Morton, I never wronged you.” 

‘“Never wronged me!—liar! Never wronged me! 
Who then was that accursed villain that stole my all? 
Who was he that snatched life, peace and happiness 
from my bosom? Who was that thief that stole an an- 

gel’s love from her adorer’s heart? Answer, and choke 
if you say it was not Edmund Bradford! But it is not 
my wrongs alone that stirs me on to revenge, ah no! for 
these, hard, hard, as they are to bear, I might possibly 
forego. Murder, most foul and unspeakably horrid, is 
the crime for which thou must now answer for, at the 
bar of public justice ! The watchword is ‘ Well done !’” 

“Tia! is it so! then no quarter!” 

The last part of Morton’s speech unfolded at once to 
Bradford what had hefore been a profound problem. 
The unexplained words which he had heard on escaping 
from the house on the night of his uncle’s murder, which 
had caused him many unhappy hours of anxious thought. 
Being fully convinced that Morton had witnessed the 
deed, he felt that there was but one course left for him 
to act, to bring safety to himself—that course was to 
kill him instantly. As he was always armed, he in a 
moment pulled a pistol from his breast and fired at Mor- 
ton. Morton stood uninjured ; as he had anticipated 
the contingency, he easily turned the pistol aside. They 
now were not the only occupants of that chamber. Sev- 
eral men entered the room directly upon the report of a 
pistol, and immediately surrounded Bradford, who had 
fallen upon the floor, exhausted by the excitement of the 
scene through which he had just passed. 

Seeing his enemy in this pitiable condition, prostrated 
in both mind and body, through the combined effects of 
disease and guilt, Morton felt his feelings arise within 
his bosom, which heretofore had been enknown to him, 
Pity for the miserable object before him, was now the 
predominant feeling of his heart. His thirst for revenge 
upon the mun whom he conceived had injured him so 
severely, evaporated and gaye place to kindlier emo- 
tions. Though, however, acutely he might feel for 
Bradford, it was not his purpose to screen him from 

justice; and indeed, if such were his wishes, it was not 
in his power to doso. The charge of murder had been 
formally made to the proper authorities against him, 
and nothing could now effect his escape. ° 

Morton was the chief witness against Edmund Brad- 
ford upon the trial which resulted in bis condemnation 
—a verdict condemning him to die upon the gallows. 
This sentence was executed accordingly; the dense 
multitude shouting their deep execrations upon the man 
who fiend-like imbrued his hands in the blood of his 
innocent, unsuspecting kinsman, 

Richard Morton having performed his duty in bring- 
ing the murderer to punishment, returned to his home. 
Though his worldly happiness was destroyed for ever, 
he became a useful and honored member of society. 
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Those whose portion was poverty, ever found in him a | Here, I may lay my humbled head, untimely silver’d o’er, 
friend dispensing to their wants with a most profusive | And what is all the meed I’ve gained, by my unhallowed 
hand. Consolation to many an afflicted heart would he lore ? 






afford by explaining to them the equality of physical and 


moral suffering in this world, and the heaviest misery | A few strange words of potency, to charm old ocean’s 









was that which we bring upon ourselves; that though waves, 

sin and criminality may for a season appear to triumph, | A fierce enchantment, to arouse the sinful from their 
the day of retribution comes when least suspected, like graves— 

a whirlwind, uprooting all our pre-conceived hopes of | O’er dusty earth, and lawless air, an empire, drear and 
safety. lone— 





= | A power to darken others’ fate, but none to soothe 
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| Is it for this, the midnight lamp hath burned to light 
































= my toil, \ 
My last, my bright, my only one, it must not, cannot be, | | For this, around my shrinking heart, dread secrets wind 
Those lips, those dove-eyes, do not close—oh look, oh and coil? 
speak to me! | A fearful science mastered o’er, with more than human 
The weary night is past and gone, the morning sun | pain, 
will rise, | A bond—an awful sacrifice—and an eternal chain. 


Oh gaze abroad, behold—the world is like a paradise ! 
| Slowly, and surely, have I paid the forfeit of my art— 
Thy folded hands are damp and numb, to move thou! She first, my meek and early love, was summoned to 
hast no will— depart— 
Thy voice, oh heaven, its music once, is hushed, unan- |! My boys—I saw their golden hair float on the morning 
swering still ; wind, 
Thy cheek is very pale, my child, a cloud is on thy brow; | At eve,a gory trace was all the wolf had left behind. 
Alone, alone, and has my doom o’erta’en its victim now? 


And thou, my best, my dearest one, my solitary light— 
I cannot yield thee—this may be a passing trance, a spell; | 
Stay, dearest, I will call them up, each spirit from his | 
cell— 
Ye mighty ones of land and sea, come hither and obey! | 
Nay, tell me not, my life of life is cold and worthless | 


Thou too hast gone—and left my soul to its unchanging 
night ! 

| The lava current of my doom, that swept o’er all, may 
cease, 

clay! The desolation has been made, now, shall I call it peace ? 


I heed ye not—ye mock me, slaves !—away, and swiftly | But blanching cheek, or quivering lip, earth’s children 


must not see; 


| 


bear ; : v 
All that Arabian dreams have told, of rich, and bright, | On through wey tiny my journey lies—dark spirits I 
and rare; ee 


| || No more of human sympathy, or human griefs, I know, 


Bring jewels from the secret caves of the untroddendeep, 
Here is a strong, immortal will, to bear immortal wo ! 


And pearls, like moonlight glimmering clear, that in | 


dark waters sleep. | abi. ilk >t ee 
Bring gold—no? gold, it is too poor—seek through the | REQUITED LOVE, 

gloomy mine, | Waar words can be more delightful to the human 
Where flames the ruby, where the blaze of untouched ear, than the unexpected effusions of generosity and 

diamonds shine ; affection from a beloved woman. A gentleman, after 
And yet all these thou hast, my child—the earth, the | great misfortunes, came to a lady he had long courted, 

air, the sea, ‘and told her his circumstances were so reduced, that 
Oh have they naught more precious yet, and more befit- | he was actually in want of five guineas, 

ting thee? | “Tam very glad to hear it,” said she. 


“ Is this your affection for me?” he replied,inatone * 
Bring honey from the desert flower, by mortal eye unseen, | of despondency, “ why are you glad?” 
Bring water from the sunless fount, the glacier rocks |“ Because,” answered she, “ if you want five guineas, 
between, I can put you in pemees of FIVE THOUSAND.” 
And birds of starry plume, whose notes, her long deep | ————— siecentins 
rest may break, | Tue refinement of a greseies mind and happy manner 
And cool, sweet gales, from Yeman’s land, to cheer her, | is very contagious. Conversation, as a means of con- 
| veying instruction in the various studies, is a better 
| school than parents and masters think for; there was a 
And is it thus ?—in vain I pile my treasures at thy feet, _ time when all information was given orally ; and proba- 
No lingering ray of kind regard, my eager watchings | bly the Amenians gained more from hearing Aristotle 


meet ; || than we do from reading him. 


if she wake. 
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THE ENCOMEN NDERO. 
A TALE OF MEXICO. 
By B. Edwards. 


« _____the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the general massacre of gold.”—Js0HNSON. 


THE deep ravines through which the romantic stream 


called the Cafiada, winds its gentle course, were airea- | 


dy shaded from the glare of the declining sun, that still 
poured its fervid heat and radiance on the precipitous 
summits of the valley, when the Missionary padre, 
Gonzales, rose from the long labors of his pen, and 
leaving his solitary cottage, walked forth to enjoy the 


balmy softness of the air, and the varied beauty of the | 


scene. 


And surely nothing on earth’s surface can excel the | 


lovely view presented to the wanderer’s eye in that most 


charming glen. It is as if the far-famed Trosacks of | 
Loch Katrine—extended and deepened to ten times | 


their actual wildness—were clothed, through every 


chasm and rocky pinnacle, with the diversified luxuri- |, 
ance of tropical vegetation. Bright, glossy foliage ex- | 


hibiting every shade of verdure and every form and size 
of leaf, is mingled with myriads of splendid flowers, 
hanging pendant from the cliffs, or wreathing the majes- 


tic stems of the mangrove, cr garlanding with gay fes- | 


toons the sombre darkness of the cypress boughs. 
Unnumbered butterflies, with wings more richly co- 
lored than the flowers on which they hover, give in- 
cessant animation to the landscape; and birds of richest 
plumage glance along the surface of the placid river. 
The padre Ganzales, inhaled with unsated enjoy- 
ment the perfume of the balsam-tree, the vanilla and 


the orange-blossoms at his door, and gazed with una- | 
bated admiration on the works of nature that were 
around him; he looked also to the lofty summits where | 
the glow and glare of the sunshine fell with unmitigated | 





| solitude of the cloister. Insupportably wearied of mo- 


nastic discipline, he sought employment for his faculties 
in the perils and difficulties of Missionary life, and 
became one of that zealous and successful band of self- 
devoted christians, that, under the auspices of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese governments, converted thousands 
of the natives of Mexico and South America, to the 
faith of the cross. He had passed many years among 
/the Mexican Indians—had acquired their language— 
\had gained their unlimited confidence, and deserved it 
by his unremitting efforts to improve their condition, 
by his influence and entreaties, from the rapacity of 
their European conquerors. Three villages situated on 
the borders of the Cafiada were the especial objects of 
his care; and he had been named encomendero, or pro- 
tector, not only of these, but of others more distant 
from his dwelling. 
His official duties as encomendero kept him in con 


stant correspondence with the vice-royal government, 
and chief officers of both the military and ecclesiastical 
establishment ; and thus drew him insensibly back to 
the world, which in his flowery seclusion, and amid his 
interesting converts, he might perhaps have forgotten. 
There was a general belief among the Spanish adventa- 
rers, that the Indians concealed large quantities of gold 
/and numerous mines in this vicinity, under which dele- 
sion the Spaniards harrassed the unhappy natives in 
every possible mode of aggression, so as to require the 
frequent interference of the encomenderos in their be- 
half. These vexations by no means diminished his 


missionary zeal; but they caused him to think much of 
all that he had been, and all that he might have been. 
On the present occasion his meditations were inte- 


) rupted by the approach of a lovely young Indian weman, 
| who was one of his favorite converts; for the “ strong 
necessity of loving” will compel even hermits to cherish 


pets, and devout missionaries to have their favorites. 
Approaching him with demonstrations of profound re- 


spect, and a countenance expressing deep a(fiction, she 
seemed about to present some petition for which her 


power on arid hill tops, and on the highest foliage of | distress could find no words. The padre was accus- 


those tall trees that grew upon the sides of the steep || 
acclivity on either hand. He moralized in soliloquy, | 
and thought, or said, that the garish and blazing heat 
among the flowerless rocks above, resembled the paths 


of worldly ambition and distinction, while the shaded | 


glen below, with its mild light and delicious coolness, 
figured the tranquil happiness of humility and seclusion. 


Few men are absolutely sincere, even in soliloquy; the 
whole of our thoughts and feelings are not often avow-| 


ed even to ourselves, and the good padre was rather 
seeking to extinguish some lurking remnant of ambi- 
tion for distinction that had once formed an ensnaring 
part of his character—than uttering the steadfast con- 
victions of his mind, and the unwavering desires of his) 
heart. Too ardent a pursuit of fame and wealth, in || 
early life, had betrayed him into faults of conduct on 
which his soon awakened conscience looked with a re- 
morse that could find no alleviation till he had renoun- 
ced all worldly schemes, and betaken himself to the 





_tomed to receive applications for assistance and advice, 
| sometimes on very smal! occasions, and he supposed 
| that such was the cause of the present visit. He ap- 


proached, and greeting her benignantly, he said : 
| “Ciudat! my gentle child, what has disturbed you? 
| Do the humming birds refuse to visit your new bower? 
Or of 

“Oh! padre!” exclaimed the weeping maiden; “ it 
was in my childish days, such trifles could distress me; 
but since I have known you anéd—” 

“‘ Mesotli, I suppose you would say,” interrupted the 
padre, “ your lover; well, he is a good youth and is truly 











attached to you—and as you are united in affection as 
in faith, | hope you will be happy together,” then, with 
a sigh, he added—* at least in the other world.” 
”? 


j 
| 


“Oh, my father!” exclaimed Citlat, in an agony of 


| grief, that now found vent in speech, “I shall never see 
| him again in this world, unless you can restore him to 
/me; he has been seized by the soldiers of your country- 


} . 
| men and dragged to Tlacolula, where he will be madea 


* The encomenderos were persons appointed by the Spanish | slave, and sent far, far away from us. Oh, my father, 


government, to watch over and protect the conquered natives 
of Mexico, against the rapacity of European adventurers. The 
office was in some instances filled by the Jesuit missionarice. 


save him! save him!” 


| Although acts of rapine and violence were not rare 
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among the military adventurers in Mexico, yet this was 
even more audacious and unprovoked than he had ex- 
pected to hear of ; and the padre hesitated to believe 
the intelligence. Young Mesotli was a very inoffensive 
youth, of most respectable connexions among the na- 
tives, a convert to Christianity, and not at all likely to 
commit imprudences which their haughty masters were 


ever ready to call crimes, and punish with slavery for 


life. 

“Surely, my poor Citlat, you must be mistaken; it 
cannot be—Mesotli was discreet, and could not have 
had the folly to offer violence or insult to any of these 
soldiers.” 

“ Father,” said Citlat, “ you have ever bid us speak 
the truth—for God is truth, and deceiving lips are hate- 
ful in his sight. Since we have been Christians, Me- 
sotli and I have always obeyed that holy law; and, 
father, it forces me to say that the imprudence to which 
the misfortune is owing, bas been, reverend father, your 
own!” 

The leaven of worldly pride brought the blood into the 
missionary’s cheek when he heard himself taxed with 
imprudence by an Indian girl; but, mastering his feel- 
ings, he said, with suppressed emotion: 

“ And, prythee, Citlat, what folly have I committed, 
according to your sage judgment, that would bring you 
or any of your friends into danger or misfortune ?”’ 

“‘ Father,” said the maiden, “ you know that there 
is a place among the rocks in one of the barrancas 
near our village, where may be found much of that 
yellow dust so eagerly suught for by your countrymen. 
We have not concealed the truth from you, and we have 
offered to bring you all that you might desire of it; but 


you told us never to allow your countrymen to know it, | 


and you have not even yourself been told where it is, or 
by what path it is approached.” 

“ Well, my child,” said Gonzales, “I repeat my cau- 
tion to you: never let my countrymen know that gold 
is to be found in your quiet retreats ; there will be no 
more peace or security in your villages, if the Spanish 
soldiers are aware of the treasure they might extort from 
your people by violence. That pouch you are now 
holding, and which seems to be too heavy for your arm, 
contains, I suppose, more of the accursed gold-dust; 
take it away, my daughter! I have no use for it. I 
value it no more than the sand beneath my feet—and I 


put it to no other service.” 


“ Hear me, father,” resumed Citlat: “the secret has. 


been kept from all but yourself—yet is known to those 
wicked soldiers at Tlacolula. Father, I am sure that 
you would not purposely bring trouble upon your chil- 
dren: how, then, has it happened, if not through some 
imprudence ?”’ 

“ Nay, my daughter !—they know it not; they sus- 
pect only, and pretend to be informed for the purpose 


of beguiling your people into an admission of the fact. 


Has Mesotli been tempted to give information? As to 
myself, Lassure you that I have not told the secret, 
either purposely or through any inadvertence.” 


“Nay, but father!”’ the cruel men who seized Mesotli | 


and beat him’’—here the maiden burst into passionate 
grief, that for many minutes prevented her continuing— 
“beat him,” at length she proceeded, sobbing, “ with 
bonghs cut from the pine trees,—and bound his hands 





behind him,—they said that vou had given a hint of the 
existence of our mine of gold, by sending some specimens 
of the dust to the commander at Tlacolula.” 
The padre began an emphatic denial of having furnish- 
ed the dangerous intelligence to his countrymen ;—but 
suddenly checking himself, and betraying in his counte- 
nance the marks of extreme alarm and mortification— 
he hastened into his cottage. 

At the moment the parents of Citlat and Mesotli 
arrived—their speed had been outstripped by. the activ- 
ity of Citlat, but their alarm and anxiety were not inferior 
to hers. The padre came out from the cottage with papers 
in his hand, on which he gazed with extreme earnest- 
ness. He returned hastily the respectful, but sad salu- 
tation of the Indians, and holding to the light a sheet of 
paper, covered with writing—he proceeded in accents 
and language of deep regret and self-reproach, to inform 
them, that he now perceived how it had happened that 
their oppressors could say they had received a hint from 
him, of the fatal secret. Some of the gold dust which 
had been breught to him as a present,—but which he 
did not value more than the common sand of the rocks, 
had been carelessly used as such, for the purpose of sand- 
ing his letters—and from an examination of the copies 
which he had retained—and which had been sanded 
in the same manner it was clear that his letters must 
have shown the particles of gold adhering to the blotted 
manuscript—even at the distance of a week after ‘they 
were written: It was but too evident therefore, that 
the gold dust adhering to his letters, when they were 
received by the commander at Tlacolula, had given 
the pernicious hint of the existence of gold among the 
rocks and barrancas bordering on the Cafiada. 

Thus, in fact the contempt of gold which Gonzales 
had almost cherished as a virtue, had led to the immi- 
nent peril and probable ruin of the inoffensive and con- 

fiding Indians. The military commandant had felt all 
his rapacity awakened by seeing the missionary’s letter 
sanded with gold; as if it were abundant as dirt. A 
small party of subaltern officers, who were permitted to 
share the information, started off to explore; and well 
knowing that they could obtain no assistance in their 
project from Gonzales, they had preceeded to the vicinity 
of one of the villages, where they had intercepted, and 
made prisoners of the two young lovers; but not choos- 
| ing to have a witness of all the barbarities by means of 
| which they proposed to extract from Mesotli the services 
| of a guide to the suspected treasure—they had soon 
| 


'dismissed Citlat, who hastened immediately to her 
parents and friends, and then, as we have seen, repaired 
before them to their friend and protector, the padre and 
Encomendero. 
It was without much difficulty made clear to the 
friends of Mesotli that their padre, had not purposely 
| betrayed them ; but the evil was not on that account 
' the less serious; and no time was to be lost in endea- 
voring to rescue the youth, and to avert further aggres- 
sions of the soldiers. Letters were immediately written 
by Gonzales to the officers—whoever they might be— 
that held Mesotli in captivity, and the older Indians were 
sent off in different directions in the hope of meeting 
them. These letters commanded them on penalty of 
all the punishment that the church could inflict, or cause 


| 





'| to be inflicted, to release Mesotli ;—while another Jetter 
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interference of the commandant in support of the regula- 
tions of the government, for the protection of the Indians. 
The emergency justified and required a more active 
interference, and an immediate personal application to 
the commanding general of the district. Gonzales 
therefore, full of alarm for his Indians -and of self-re- 
proach for the heedlessness by which he had brought 
them into peril, followed the messenger as soon as he 
could make arrangements for a ride to Tlacolula. 

He was received with courtesy, and seeming cordi- 
ality, by Don Jose de Cova, the commandant, who rea- 
dily promised to prohibit further aggressions upon the 
natives within the charge of Gonzales ; taking care, how- 
ever, to conceal the factthat the party who seized Mesotli 
had been instigated by him. Cova was a native of the 


same part of Spain with Gonzales, and their early | 
} 
that the saints whom he had invoked would obtain the 


acquaintance with persons and places now far distant, 


supplied them with a topic of conversation full of inter- 
est to Gonzales ;—while it enabled the wily and unprin- | 
cipled Cova to insinuate himself into the good padre’s 

confidence much further than was safe for the poor In- | 


dians, or for their protector’s honor. 


Gonzales had carried with him the pouch of gold dust 


which Citlat hud brought to his cottage for the purpose 


of rensoming her lover. This the unsuspecting padre 


was induced, by the seeming friendliness and zeal of 
Cova, to exhibit to him, requesting his aid in the imme- 


diate application of it to the rescue of the young Indian, 
in case the authority of the commandant and that of the 
encomendero, jointly exerted, should prove insuilicient. 
Cova eager to possess himself of the gold, promised to 
apply it to its intended use; but in the same hour sent off 


a confidential messenger, with orders to find the captors 
of Mesotli, if possible, and advise them to put the young 


savage immediately to death. 


“ You are a happy man, father Gonzales, or might be | 
so, if you pleased,” said Cova, in the course of their | 
conversation, “‘ you have unbounded wealth at your com- | 
mand, for these Indians of yours certainly possess a_ 
mine of gold within their retreats, which they would | 


make known to you, if you chose to require it of them; 
and how much good you would be able to accomplish 
by its means, cannot be calculated.” 
“ Gold!” answered the indignant padre, “I detest and 
despise it; from the time when the Israelites worship- 
- ped the golden calf down to the present day, ‘tis the 
accursed love of gold, and of its rival in mischief, silver, 
that as Juvenal says, has 
‘ Filled with crimes the records of mankind.’ 

I once, myself, sought it too eagerly; but only as a 
means of doing what I fancied would be a benefit to 
myself and others. My long penance and remorse have, 
I hope, in part obtained forgiveness of my crime ; but 
tempt me not, Den Jose, to repeat it.” 

- “ Good father !” inquired the commandant, “ though 
it be a crime to worship gold, whether in the form of a 
calf or a doubloon, yet surely there are legitimate uses 
of the metal; such as alms giving, endowing monaste- 
ries, supporting missions, and building chapels, besides 
paying for masses, and other good things the priests 
can do for us.” 

“ Ay,” said Gonzales, “ it is true that such pious uses 


was dispatched to Tlacolula entreating the immediate | 


of gold are commendable in those who possess it; but |, 


the pursuit of it is not the less ensnaring. Let the In- 


dians keep their dust ; you know it is written thou shalt 
not covet.” 

Cova finding that Gonzales was not to be seduced by 
the temptations of the mistaken piety, so common in 
‘that age, and which led men into crime for the sake of 
contributing largely to ecclesiastical establishments, 
He related to 
him as intelligence recently received from Spain, that a 


now assailed him with other motives. 


whole family of their former friends and neighbors—to 
one of whom, namely the wife and mother, Gonzales 
had been, in early life, tenderly attached,—had been 
captured at sea by the Algerines and were held in cruel 
slavery. The padre was seriously affected by the news, 
and immediately retired to offer a long solitary prayer in 
their behalf. 

When he was again with Cova he expressed a hope 


freedom of the captives. 

“Yes, yes,” said the commandant, “I doubt not the 
zaints will do their part, but we onearth must also do 
ours; heaven blesses Human exertions, sometimes, but 
does not dispense with them. You did not content 
yourself with staying at your cottage by the Cafiada 
and invoking the saints on behalf of this young Indian, 
for whom you are interested; but like a reasonable 
man you took active measures for his liberation; and 
particularly you brought that little pough full of gold 
dust, as the most efficacious mode of securing it. Now, 
the like diseases need like remedies; and if you were 
really as heartily interested for the Donna Inez and 
her fair and innocent daughters, in the hands of the 
Algerines, as for the ruthless heathen—I beg pardon— 
I believe he is called a convert j—why, padre, you 
would bethink you of the same means of releasing them. 
I have heard that you loved Donna Inez, once ; but now 


you seem to be altogether given to the savages.” 

This reminiscence touched a heart-string of the padre 
that vibrated painfully; and he turned aside to conceal 
the agitation which he knew his countenance must be- 
tray ; as he said to himself— 

“‘ Loved her once! alas! when shall I cease to love 
her ?” 

Then addressing Cova, he inquired how he could pos- 
sibly render any service, except his prayers, to the lady 
Inez and her children, in captivity more than three 


_ thousand miles across the ocean. The commandant 
| promptly informed him that a young Spaniard, named 
Aguiar, a cousin of Donna Inez, was then about to return 
from Mexico to Spain for the express purpose of endea- 
voring to ransom the captives, and carrying with him a 
collection of money that he had obtained by solicitation 
among the officers and resident Europeans, which was 
supposed to be only sufficient for the ransom of one or 
two of the children, but which he hoped to increase by 
contributions amoug their friends in Spain. 
“Now, father,” said Cova, “ this little pouch of gold 
that you brought with you would perhaps suffice in the 
hands of Aguiar, to ransom another daughter of Donna 
Inez, and possibly the mother herself. No time is to be 
lost, for he has already set off for La Vera Cruiz, to em- 
bark ina vessel that sails next week ; a fleet messenger 
might, however, overtake him.” 


4 But,”’ objected the padre, “this pouch and its con- 
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tents were given to me by the Indian girl, Citlat, in 


sacred trust for the purpose of aiding the liberation of 


the youth to whom she is betrothed. I cannot honestly 


divert it to another use.” 

“‘ Nay,” rejoined Cova, “I would not injure the girl, 
but you can easily obtain as much more from the In- 
dians, and your promise that it shall be forthcoming will 
answer as well as the gold in hand. What would poor 
Donna Inez think if she knew that you have it in your 
power to secure the liberation ot herself and her daugh- 
ters, and yet you are not willing?” 

The padre was moved by the sophistry of the com- 
mandant, aided by his own strong desire to serve the 
object of his former love, and his still tender recollec- 
tion. He began to deliberate, and it has long since been 
said, that the man, as well as ‘‘ the woman, who delib- 
erates is lost,”’ in matters of temptation that conflict with 
duty. He relinquished Citlat’s gold dust to the purpose 
for which Cova pretended to use it. 
dispatched in his sight, with the pouch and a letter to 
Aguiar ; and the padre, with an unquiet conscience, set 


himself at once to consider how he was to replace it 


A messenger was 


from the munificence of the Indians. 


It would be but a slight anticipation of the order of 


time, to say that the messenger was overtaken and rob- 
bed, without making very violent resistance, and the 
pouch of gold dust, some how, found its way again into 
Don Jose de Cova’s possession, after being rendered 
considerably lighter by a sensible diminution of its con- 
tents. The padre returned to his cottage without having 
heard any thing of Mesotli or his captors, and could 
ouly assure the anxious parents and the other Indians 


under his charge, that the commandant had promised to | 


restrain his soldiers from further aggressions, and that 


the young man would certainly be restored. To Citlat 


he could give no account of his stewardship of the gold, 


and therefore he dreaded to meet her; and deeply hu- 
miliated did be feel at the necessity of fearing the eye 
of an innocent girl whom his conscience told him he had 
wronged. But Citlat was no where to be found by her 
friends, who sought for her in every direction, with anx- 
ious fears that she too had fallen into the hands of their 
oppressors. She had disappeared soon after the padre’s 
departure for Tlacolula, and as she had possessed her- 
self of the only pouch of gold dust known to be in the 
whole village, it was feared that her purpose had been 
to seek the wicked men who seized Mesotli, and offer 
them the gold for his ransom. 

This had been, in fact, the rash resolution of the 
maiden, who listened only to the dictates of her affection 


for the youth. She passed the night in vain efforts to 


| 
tation whatever; 


| Tlacolula, he had been meditating upon another project, 

suggested by some of the hints of Cova. This was to 
procure, through the friendship of the Indians, a large 
amount of the all-powerful metal, so little esteemed by 
them, and by means of it, extend the missionary estab- 
lishments over the adjacent provinces of Louisiana and 
Florida. This scheme had much of grandeur and of 
good in itself to recommend it to the imagination of a 
zealous Jesuit and propagandist, and was too dazzling 
not to blind him somewhat to the unfairness which it 
involved towards those of the natives who were specially 
under his protection, and who considered it essential to 
their safety to withhold from all Europeans, the know- 
ledge of this unfortunate possession. 

His wishes when made known to the elder Indians 
were met by a decided and melancholy expression of 
dissatisfaction. The cacique or chief among them, was 
an old man entirely under the influence of Gonzales 
whom he venerated, with a mixture of heathenism and 
catholicism, as a scrt of Saint Quatzalcocotl, or feath- 
ered serpent. He silenced the murmurs of his people 
and commanded that four of the stoutest should attend 
the padre, and carry him alternately on their shoulders 
through the valley and the Larrancas, or deep clefts in 
the ground, as well as up the steep and tangled ascents 
that led to the little cataract of a mountain stream which 
deposited the shining particles of gold among the grains 
of sand washed down by its rapid current from a still 
unexplored source, further within the recesses of the 
rocky fissures in the mountain side. 

The Spaniards who held Mesotli in confinement, had 
passed a great part of the night in the vain effort to 
induce him by threats, by persuasion, and by all manner 
of indignity and torture which would not endanger his 
life, to make known the path to the mine, as they be- 
lieved it to be, whence the gold dust came. The pre- 
cepts of the padre, since his being converted, had taught 
him to avoid the utterance of a falsehood upon any temp- 
he therefore made no denial of the 
existence of the treasure, nor his knowledge of its local- 
ity, but nothing could induce him to say more; and 


| though the ingenuity of his tormenters, by pretending to 


know particulars of which in truth, they were wholly 


ignorant, enabled them to ascertain the general direc- 


_ tion towards the place, yet nothing further could be ex- 


_torted from him. 


He resigned himself with unflinching 
constancy to the indignities and bodily sufferings, inflict- 
ed as he supposed, only in preparation for his death, 


| which he expected with all that heroism or indifference 


find her lover and his captors, and in the morning pro- | 


ceeded towards the well concealed spot where the pre- 
cious but fatal gold was obtained. Gonzales in the 
meantime had also become desirous of visiting that im- 
portant place, of whose situation he had a vague idea 
only. He needed a supply of the gold dust, to make up 
for that which he had allowed to be sent to Aguiar. This 
was an absolute necessity, as his promise was pledged 
to Cova, and the failure to perform it might be a fatal 
injury to Citlat and Mesotli. He was, morover, anxious 


to send an additional contribution to Spain, for the ran- 


| them. 


that marks the last hour of the savage. 

The tiree Spanish soldiers early in the morning, 
moved with their prisoner towards the supposed locality 
of the mine; and by so doing missed the messenger of 
the commandant, bearing the order for Mesotli’s death. 
In the course of the same morning, Citlat, wearied and 
exhausted with fatigue and anxiety, came upon the 
track of the Spaniards, and pursued it till she overtook 
They had halted and were debating whether it 
would not be wisest to give up the attempt, until they 
could obtain possession of the person of some less obsti- 
nate Indian; and whether it were advisable in the mean 


The 


time to kill Mesotli in order to secure his silence. 


som of his early friend, Donna Inez, and her children, | unexpected appearance of Citlat suggested new hopes 
from the Algerines; and during his solitary ride from! and additional thoughts of villainy. The maiden an- 
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proached timidly, and endeavored to make herself un- | 
derstood in the offer of her pouch of gold dust as the 
ransom of her lover. One of the Spaniards understood 
her language, and immediately led her aside for the 
The gold 


was unhesitatingly taken from her, but she was told it 


purpose of working on her fears for Mesotli. 


was not half enough for the purpose ; in effect, it only 
increased the avidity of the Spaniards, who saw in it 
fresh evidence of the facility with which a large amount 
might be obtained, provided only they could make their 
way to the source. The Spaniard first represented to 
her the absurd obstinacy, as he called it, of her lover— 
(the tender relation in which they stood towards each 
other having been easily guessed)—and urged her to 
save his life by revealing, or inducing him to reveal, the | 
much desired secret, in which case he assured her they 
should be protected from the anger of the cacique, and 
of their parents, and should live happily in a beautiful 
house with gardens, and all the luxuries that seemed 
likely to have charms for a Mexican imagination. Cit- 
lat was not at all moved by this eloquence, but remind- | 
ing him of the two peuches of gold dust already devoted 
to ransom Mesotli from their unjustifiable violence, she 
offered her promise of two more, to be brought to them 
at a place to be appointed, or as many more as she and 
Mesotli could obtain in their whole life. This was not 
agreed to by Hernandez, the Spaniard, to whom the 
management of the girl was committed by his comrades. 
He repeated that the life of Mesotli depended entirely 
on her fiat; that if she refused to save him by yielding | 
the required informution, a cruel death inevitably await- | 
ed him. 

Citlat was tenderly attached, and in the happiness 
and hopes that spring from youthful and reciprocal 
affection she had the strongest tie to life that can be 
fixed upon the human heart; but her habits of thought 
and feeling as a native Mexican, were, in this case, con-_ 
firmed by the lessons of conduct that she had received 
as a Christian proselyte. She paused long, but not to | 
hesitate ; she was summoning the strength which her | 
exhausted frame and spirits denied her, to speak the | 
death warrant—as she did not doubt it to be—of her | 
beloved Mesotli. At length she said— 

“ Let him perish—we shall die together.” 

Her struggle of feeling was now over, and she sunk | 
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Poor Citlat felt her vision of ap- 
proaching felicity sadly disturbed by this suggestion, but 


separated for ever. 


she remembered that her newly adopted religion 
known to her, of course, only according to the doctrines 
of the church of Rome—taught that though mortal and 
unrepented sins may bring eternal punishment, yet that 
mercy and pardon may be obtained for the dead through 
the prayers of the living; and she wassure the good 
padre Gonzales would pray both earnestly and effectually 
for Mesotli. 
of her being able to render, in part, the same service to 


She consoled herself, also, in the thought 


her lover; and she persevered in her resolution. 

New expedients had now to be adopted; and a species 
of torture, yet untried, was put in practice upon the un- 
happy Mesouli. Indignities the most gross and most 
harrowing to the feelings of a lover, were offered in his 
sight, to the person of Citlat; and he was once made to 
understand the barbarous threat that they would be con 
tinued to the utmost extreme of violation, and to the 
mutilation of her features, if he persisted in his silence. 

The apathy and self-control of Mesotli gave way 


under this new torture. He almost tore his limbs in 


frantic efforts to burst the bands in which they were 


confined; he called madly on all the saints that he could 
remember, of the Christian calendar, and on Teotl, 
Tonantzin and the rest of the Mexican deities ; and 
finally, overcome by anguish at beholding the dreadful 
sufferings of Citlat, he yielded the long refused promise 
to guide his persecutors to the mine. 

The Spaniards rejoiced at their success, and congrat- 
ulated each other on the near accomplishment of all 
their hopes; but they had a long and difficult task in 
the necessity of restoring Citlat to such degree of bodily 


strength as would fit her for an ardvous march over 
‘rocks and precipitous acclivities, across streams, and 


through the deep barrancas, as are named those extra- 
ordinary fissures in the earth which long extinct volea- 
noes have made frequent in this part of Mexico. Their 
way was not, in fact, very long in point of distance in a 
direct course, but the path led over the most difficult 
mountain passes. A more circuitous route would have 
avoided those difficulties, but in the gloomy and despe- 
rate temper of Mesotli’s mind, the more toilsome and 


| dangerous way seemed to him the more attractive. 


The Spaniards found that their expected prize was 








down in a state of feebleness, really not far from the | not to be gained without great perplexity and labor, no 
death which she anticipated. Her thoughts mingled | small part of which was caused by the now unwelcome 
the ideas of the paradise to which her Christian teacher || presence of Citlat. It was necessary sometimes to 
had accustomed her to aspire, with all the notions of a) assist her steps up the steep ascents, and yet the whole 
place of spirits, imbibed from the songs and stories of | force of the three men was evidently not too much to 
her mother and early companions. Her Mesotli was | secure them from the possible escape of Mesotli, whose 
the prominent figure in the picture of happiness that her | limbs were unavoidably unbound to enable him to clam- 
fond fancy delineated ; but the Spaniards did not allow | ber up the rocks and through the tangled thickets. Their 
her long to indulge the soothing dream. Hernandez | uneasiness on that score were, however, without cause ; 
held a brief consultation with the others, and then |\ and the precaution was unnecessary which induced them 
returned to make a fresh attempt upon her fears. He | to form a long band of their leather belts united to a 
assured her that Mesotli had been guilty of such horrid | grape vine branch, and holding one end in their hands, 
blasphemies that if he should now be put to death his | fasten the other around his neck. Could they have per- 
soul would certainly go to the hell that she had heard | fectly understood the character of Mesotli, they wou'd 
the Christian missionaries describe, and there be for ever | have known that nothing could induce him to leave 
held by the great quatyolcocotl, feathered serpent of the | Citlat in their hands, nor to fail in the performance of 
Mexican mythology; and therefore, he argued to her, if || the promise that had been so cruelly extorted. 

she now should cause him to die, his endless misery|| The day advanced as they kept on their wild and 
would be the certain consequence ; and they must be | rugged course, and meantime another party far different 
18 
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in character and purposes, were slowly making their | 


way towards the same spot. Gonzales attended, and 
even some part of the distance carried by his friendly 
and submissive Indians, was approaching throngh the 
deep ravines, along the course of mountain streams and 
the narrow passages of the barrancas, while his mind 
was torn with contending emotions, in which perhaps 
the love of gold—that ineradicable sin of European na- 
ture—contributed its secret share, hidden under the 
guise of missionary zeal and the philanthropy that was 
to accomplish so much by means of the coveted treasure. 
He felt that he was making an ungenerous use of the 
confidence and reverence of the natives, and that his 
own efforts as a missionary must be weakened for the 
future by the necessary diminution of their respect. 


His companions were gloomy, and evidently full of | 
suspicion, except the two eldest, the fathers respectively | 


of Citlat and Mesotli. Gonzales, moved in some degree 
by remorse for the part he was acting, and more by a 
desire to retain their confidence undiminished, offered 
to be blind-folded during the latter part of the way, so 
that it might be plainly impossible for him to repeat the 
visit as guide to the Spanish adventurers. In this guise 
they proceeded up the half-dried bed of many a torrent, 
and entered a wide larranca whose sides seained and 
gullied every where, showed naked rocks intermingled 
with sand and earth, and in every level ledge or hang- 
ing ridge, covered with rank and varied vegetation. 
The bandage was now removed from the eyes of Gon- 
zales, because the ascent was too steep to admit of any 
one’s dispensing with the full and most careful use of 
his sight, to direct his feet and hands in taking advan- 
tage of every inch of foothole and every projecting 
branch that could aid the perilous advance. 

The stream was traced upwards towards its source, 


till it became merely a rill that fell in chrystal clearness | 


from rock to rock, where the defile of the barranca be- 
came so narrow as to seem entirely barricaded by the 
trees and vines that interlaced the passage with a close 
lattice-work of slender and twisted stems. They had 
for some time left the lowest deep of the glen, and had 
been walking on a ledge of rock that projected from one 
of its steep sides, mid-way between the summit and the 
abyss. Before them the rocky ledge seemed to be ter- 
minated by a craggy and abrupt ascent, on which Gon- 
zales gazed with apprehension that his tired limbs had 
yet to surmount its almost inaccessible heights. On the 


left the mountain side was nearly perpendicular, but) 


broken by fissures and the channels of many rivulets; 


and on the right they looked down on the tops of the | 


palmetto and cypress trees that grew in the hollow of 
the ravine, and beyond these at the distance of an hun- 
dred feet, rose the other side of the barranca—rocky, 
gullied, and in places bare—but covered like the nearer 
one, in frequent spots, with the rank vegetation that only 
tropical heat and incessant moisture can produce. 

A little stream ran across their path ; it proceeded 
from a fissure in the rock upon the left, and fell in a tiny 
cataract, from a height that was hidden among the 


flowers and tendrils of the convolvulus and the mimosa ; | 


thence falling into a small basin thickly overhung with, 
bushes, it escaped by a slender channel over crumbled 
quartz and mica till it reached the outward margin of 


the projecting shelf, and thence fell in divided streams , 
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| among the thickets that hid the ground in the hollow of 
the narrow glen. The Indians stopped near this spot 
and threw themselves upon the carth in postures of 
repose; one of them merely indicating to Gonzales by 
an expressive gesture, that the object of their expedition 
was at length attained. 

Gonzales saw that the particles of gold were washed 
down from the thick dripping foliage above, which pro- 
bably concealed the opening of a cavern whose unex- 
plored recesses his imagination painted as teeming with 
gold, the shining grains of which he saw deposited in 
wavy lines along the edge of the water, and in masses 

| against every obstruction to the narrow current. Con- 
sidering for a moment that all this immense treasure 
| was virtually at his disposal, he felt awed and oppressed 
with the sense of his responsibility in the use of it. He 
ran over in thought the schools, the hospitals, the asy- 
_lums that he would found, the missionary enterprize that 
he would support, the benefits he would confer on the 


_poor and the meritorious; and from all these visions of 


ostentatious munificence, his fancy insensibly glided to 
sweeter dreams of a quiet residence among his native 
hills of Andalusia—the wrongs of his passionate youth 
lavishly repaired—the friends of his childhood rendered 
wealthy and happy—the memory of his parents honored 
with a splendid temb—and Donna Inez with her chil- 
dren, owing their emancipation to his means, and living 
with him in daily and friendly intercourse. There was 
more of the man, than of the priest, in this reverie. His 
conscience told him so, and he made an effort to raise 
his thoughts and views in prayer. At that instant a 
noise, unintelligible to him, proceeding from the oppo- 
site side of the ravine, excited the vivid attention of the 
Indians. Gonzales saw with surprise that a staff which 
had aided the steps of one of them during their march, 
was suddenly converted into a bow of formidable force, 
_and strung by the united strength of three; and that a 
bundle of arrows was unwound by another, as if in eager 
_ haste for the destruction of some enemy. The noise was 
the grow! of a jaguar, the tiger of Mexico, who appeared 
on a projecting crag, disputing with another for the 
possession of a young vulture that lay wounded beneath 
his paw. The apathy of the Indians at once disappear- 
ed; the excitement of the chase, ever the most anima- 
ting except that of war, has irresistible charms for the 
savage. By common consent the bow was yielded to 
ithe hand of Citlat’s father as the most skilful archer; 
and an arrow sent with his unerring aim had scarcely 
pierced the throat of one of the wild beasts before a se- 
cond was fitted to the string and aimed with the same 
skill at the other. The jaguars fell into the glen, and 
with the yell of savage triumph, the Indians, except the 
two lowest in rank, hastened down the descent to secure 
their spoil. 

Gonzales had never seen the Indians in such excita- 
tion; and the two that remained unwillingly by him, 
and who had been brought only because of their great 
muscular strength, and notwithstanding that they were 
among the least civilized of the whole tribe, now as- 
sumed an expression of ferocity that startled him. The 
effect of this wild scene was at this moment heightened 
by the sound of an echo, or an answer, to the yell that 
| had been uttered by the Indians. It sounded as from 
‘the heights immediately fronting the approach of the 
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little stream just mentioned, but nothing could be seen | 


so far up towards the summits, but the glossy leaves and 
shining red berries of the mangrove trees, glittering in 
the sun, mingled with the silvery foliage of the poplar, 
with a crowd of happy looking crioles loxias and butter- 
flies disporting themselves among the blossoms, and the 
humming-birds, looking like winged gems, poised in the 
air upon their restless wings, as if feeding on the fra- 
grance of the odoriferous balsam trees. 

The situation of Gonzales, though not in itself unex- 
pected, was full of unexpected feelings and perplexities. 


He looked up towards the sky as if to draw pure thoughts | 


from its bright, unspotted azure. He looked at the 
magnificence of nature’s works around him ; and all that 


the eye could ask of beauty or variety in foliage, flower | 
and fruit, or of grandeur and softness in bleak hill and | 


verdant dale was there. The sky was bright abovehim, 
the shadows deep beneath; the air was balmy and full 


of fragrance, and the birds joined their innocent melo- 


dies to the gentle murmur of the falling waters by his | 


side. Here, indeed, “all save the spirit of man was 
divine.” 

He looked into his own heart, and at the countenances 
of the Indians. Here were the two extremes of human 
character, for he had been educated amid the refine- 
ments of European civilization, and they were unsophis- 
ticated barbarians ; but how unworthy, he thought, are 
we, and are all men, of this beauteous earth and its gor- 
geous decorations, that God has given to man for his 
dwelling and his tomb! 

While Gonzales was indulging himself in such reflec- 
tions, and at the very point of time when he seemed to 
have secured the object of his wishes, was making the 
discovery, that all is vanity; the two Indians were 
intently watching the motions of the foliage far up the 
ascent, which showed that some persons or large animals 
were descending slowly towards them. It will be easily 
conjectured that the shout heard from that direction was | 
uttered by Mesotli; and that the three Spaniards with | 
Citlat and their unwilling guide had approached the 
spot by the mountain heights, while Gonzales and his | 
attendants were making their way from another quarter | 
through the valleys. They had, in fact, commenced this | 
last perilous descent when the yell from below startled | 
them all. Mesotli returned the cry, in the faint hope of | 
arescue. Buta mement’s reflection convinced him that | 
it was yet in the power of the Spaniards to retrace their | 
steps, and keep Citlat longer in their hands; he there- | 
fore forbore to repeat the shout. The two that attended | 
his steps insisted on remaining under the covert of the | 
trees, until they could decide whether it was safe to 
proceed ; but Citlat being unbound, persisted in the de- 
scent, attended by Hernandez, who could not on the side 
of so steep a declivity, prevent her downward progress. 

In a few minutes she stood full in view and not more | 
than twenty yards above the place where the two In-| 
dians and Gonzales were standing, who were equally 
amazed, though very differently affected by the unex- 
pected apparition. The padre could not believe his eyes | 
at first, and crossed himself in devout apprehension that | 
it was Saint Ursula, to whom his boyish vows had once | 
been offered, now appearing to chide him for his pursuit | 
of gold. The two Mexicans, less imaginative, soon 
formed their inferences that Citlat was betraying the 
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secret of the mine to their oppressors. Meanwhile Her- 
nandez, tempted to venture beyond the leafy screen that 


had concealed him, and seeing only two unarmed In- 
dians—(for the padre was hid by a projecting bough)— 
h@at once resolved to destroy them, if necessary, and as 
he supposed he could easily do. Drawing one of his 
long pistols, therefore, and deliberately preparing it, he 
called to the other Spaniards to come on, while he con- 
tinued to clamber down the steep. But he underrated 
the spirit and power of the Mexicans, cne of whom 
seized the bow which Citlat’s father had left when he 
went after the slain jaguar, and fitted an arrow to it, 
before Gonzales could interpose. He aimed it at the 
Spaniard, whose pistol, with a rest upon a point of rock, 
was pointed with skilful aim at the unsheltered body of 
the other Mexican who had hastily clambered some dis- 
The report of the pistol rever- 
berated among the hills and hollow darrancas, and the 
unarmed Mexican fell, severely wounded, but at the 
same instant the rash Hernandez with an arrow through 
his breast came tumbling from rock to rock, till he lay 
} stunned and bleeding near the feet of his new found 
| enemy. 
The Indians, recalled from the hunt of the jaguars by 
the ery which they had heard from the heights, reached 
| the shelf of rock, just in time to be further excited by 
the noise of the pistol, the sight of their bleeding com- 
_panion—the senseless body of the Spaniard—and more 
than all, the appearance of Citlat half way up the accliv | 
ity, and the plain indications, of approaching men, in 
the shaking branches higher up the ascent, and in the 
fall of loose stones detached by the feet of the Spaniards 
_with Mesotli, who were still covered from view by the 
thick foliage. Citlat stood, overwhelmed with surprise 
and terror, when she saw her father, and the father of 
her lover, both standing by the wounded Mexican. She 
had been willing to meet death, but she shrank from 
the anger of her parent, which she knew must be roused 
by the betrayal of the secret to the Spaniards; and for 
this crime, Mesotli had no excuse except his love for 


tance up the acclivity. 





| 
| 


her ! 

Among savages, the administration of criminal justice 
is summary and informal. The machinery of courts 
and juries, constables and prisons, is all dispensed with, 
and the commission of an offence being ascertained be- 
yond a doubt, every man is equally magistrate and exe- 
cutioner. The orders of the cacique, and the general 
understanding of the nation declared death to be the 
certain punishment of the traitor who should betray to 
the Spaniards the secret path to the mine. It was too 
plain that Citlat had incurred the penalty. The stunned 
and bleeding Spaniard, lying before them, showed that 
the others of her companions now emerging from «the 
cover of the trees must be a party of their oppressors ; 
and the pistol shot so well aimed at the unarmed Mexi- 
can, proved their hostile purposes. The Indians by a 
short clamor signified their unanimous condemnation of 
the maiden, and then, with a species of delicacy that 
could hardly find a place in civilized life, gave the bow 
and arrow into the hands of her father, and retired e 
step or two, in order to yield to him the melancholy 
duty of her execution. The firmness of soul that has 
given to Titus Manlius an immortal name in Roman 
history, is common among the Mexican as well as the 
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more northern aboriginees of America. The old man 
did not doubt or hesitate, but to aim an arrow ata be- 
loved daughter’s breast, was a far different effort from 
that of shooting a jaguar. His limbs trembled and his 
eyes grew suddenly dim; the shaft was about to part, 
with an uncertain aim, when an eager and frantic cry 
from the rocks above, told him in his own language— 
she is innocent! ‘The point of the arrow dropped, and 
the bow was relaxed; but too late. Poor Citlat, worn | 
out by her sufferings, had scarcely borne the shock of | 
meeting her father so unexpectedly, tut to see him aim 
his arrow at her life, was too much for her overburthened 
spirit and fainting limbs. She allowed herself to sink 
upon her knees, where there was no space even for a 
steady foothold, and clasping her hands in the attitude 
of prayer, she fell forward headlong to the ground, 
within a few rods of her parent's feet. 

Mesotli had suffered all for her sake; and now having 
seen the arrow aimed, and also having seen her fall, he 
doubted not that his assertion of her innocence had been 
unavailing, and that she had perished by her father’s 
hand. He felt that he had nothing more to live for, ex- 
cept to prove to his friends that he was not so guilty as | 
they supposed. The two Spaniards that guarded him 
were now in close contact at his side, for the purpose | 
of restraining him from moving more rapidly towards 
the Mexicans than they considered prudent. With the | 
frenzied strength of desperation he seized one in each 
hand, and in spite of the stabs they inflicted on his arms 
to make him release the grasp, he planted a foot firmly 
against the angle of a rock, and by one mighty effort, 
sprang sidelong into the air, detaching the frail hold of 
both his oppressars, and precipitating himself and them 
down the cliffs till they lay all motionless and senseless 
at the foot of the cliff, near Citlat and Hernandez. 

Gonzales, who had been a bewildered and almost stu- ( 
pefied spectator of the events which in the last few min- | 
utes had heaped horror upon horror with such dread | 
rapidity, now aroused to a sense of the sad and sacred | 
duties that devolved on him. He hastened to ascertain | 
whether the unfortunate Mesotli and Citlat with their 
cruel oppressors had indeed been killed, or only wounded 
by their tremendous fall. Of the Spaniards, only one 
showed any sign of life or consciousness again ; this was 
Hernandez, who had fallen from a less fearful height, 
and whose hurt was chiefly from the arrow, so that he | 
might have been restored, if the stern justice of the In- | 
dians had not insisted that he must bleed to death. He 
made a full and frank confession to Gonzales, which was 
immediately interpreted to the Mexicans, and had the | 
effect of exculpating Citlat entirely in their judgment, | 
and of softening their condemnation of Mesotli. The 
lovers were both revived to consciousness, for a short 
time ; but their wounds were mortal. Beforeshe closed | 
her eyes, Citlat had the comfort of a full reconciliation | 
with her father, and of hearing from the padre that the | 
sins of Mesotli were wholly remitted as well as her own, 
and that they would enter heaven's gates together. } 

An hour sufficed to close the tragic scene. The bodies | 
of the Spaniards were then cast down into the abyss of |, 
the barranca to feed the vultures and jaguars; that of | 
Mesotli was honorably buried among the rocks, but the | 
remains of Citlat were carried to their village where | 
obsequies atiended with all the signs of savage lamen- | 
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| tation graced her memory, and left her name in almost 


saintly odour among the Mexicans of her nation. 

The Indian parents had exhibited the usual apathy or 
self-command that belongs to the savage character in 
the hour of grief, but at the moment when Citlat expired, 
her father uttered one single moan, that echoed in the 
very heart of Gonzales, and was renewed to him nightly 
in his dreams, and in every sound of the rushing wind in 
all the days of his after life. 

But his after life was not a long one. He returned to 
his cottage without a bandage on his eyes, but without 
desire to retrace his steps in any second visit to the 
scene of so dreadful a catastrophe. The effect upon his 
feelings was to banish from his mind all further purpose 
of seeking after earthly treasures ; but he did not regain 
his tranquillity of spirit. His situation became irksome 
to him, and he volunteered to replace a missionary that 
had fallen a victim to the malaria of the coast, and soon 
after reaching the téerras calientes, the pestilence seized 
on him likewise, and his decease left the path to the 
secret mine unknown to any European. So it yet re- 
mains; and here ends this chapter in a wide spread 
history of the “ general massacre of gold.” 

——— 
Original. 
OUR LADIES’ BOOK-CLOSET. 


GENTLE Lapies—Your conductors of magazines are so libe- 
ral in their literary boquets that they receive guests promis- 
cuously at their “ Editorial Tables,” without regard to sex or 
condition, where they are entertained with stately paragraphs 
on passing events, and learned criticisms on such unfortunate 
authors as happen to be comprised in their weekly or monthly 
bill of fare. Our associate Editor spreads an excellent table of 
this character, where he practices the agreeable, once a month, 
to a pretty numerous congregation of guests ; but we, being a 


| woman, and consequently entitled to gratify our wayward fan- 


cies, have determined to be more exclusive in our hospitality. 
We have prepared a nice cozy little place in which to receive 
our lady readers en famille. 

No creature of the masculine gender, not even our associate 
Editor, shall have so much as a peep into this female sanctum 
sanctorum. Here, we will meet, on the first day of each month, 
in the most sociable manner possible. Secure from male criti- 
cism, we will assemble en déshabille if we choose, muffled to our 
chins in wrappers, with our feet in slippers, and our hair in 
papers, and will talk over our favorite authors, painters, seulp- 
tors, milliners and dress-makers, with all that lofty or useful 
class which live by exalting and refining our intellects, or 
decorating our persons. We will venture to touch lightly on 
the current gossip of the day, if it pleases ussoto do. We will 


| talk learnedly on flowers, natural and artificial, mingle poetry 
/and ribands, muffs and philosophy. We will wander like but- 
terflies from the useful to the ideal, and from the beautiful to 


the practical; in short, “Our Ladies’ Book-Closet,” shall be a 
perfect little temple of ease and chit-chat—a miniature turret 
stolen from Liberty’s castle, in which every one of us will do 


| what we please, say what we please, and make ourselves per- 


fectly comfortable and athome. We are inclined to think that 
Doctor Alcott will shake his head at this editorial caprice of 
ours. The fetters of rose-buds with which he is striving to 
chain down our sex to all kinds of order and goodness, may 
possibly meet with a fracture or two here; but we will be as 
orderly as possible in our rebellion, and to that end take up his 
last and best book. 


Tue Younc Wire: Gould & Newman, New-York.—We go 
with Doctor Alcott heart and hand in theory. We find much 
to approve, little to cavil with, and nothing to condemn in his 
little book. A lovely friend of ours, who is the mother, but 
who appears to be the sister of a brave boy and three sweet 
young misses, pronounces the “ Young Wife,” a delightful 
book ; but she thinks that the author would persuade us to be- 
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eome a little too subservient ; while another dear young friend | 
blushes and smiles, and says that she cannot judge yet, but she 
thinks that true feminine love will ever look up to its object 
with a feeling of trust and dependance; that when a woman 
begins to feel and act for herseif—when, next to God, lier hus- 
band is not the tribunal to which her heartand intellect appeals 
—the golden bowl of domestic affection ts broken; love then 
becomes ambition, or something worse, and female love has 
lost that gentle essence which distinguishes it from that of man, 
as the difference in flowers of the same hue may be detected by 
the perfume slumbering in the urns. In theory we are with 
our younger friend ; we approve her sentiments, for we believe 
that woman is happier and betterwhen she ceases to emu- 
late man altogether, and contents herself with the gentle duties 
which a wise God has appropriated to the delicate nature of her 
sex. 

But we are not writing an essay, and will return tothe Young 
Wife. It is one of aclass of books which should fill a shelf in 
every lady’s book-case. Of the same class is “THe YouneG 
Lanies’ Frienp:” S. Colman, New-York.—One of the best vol- 
umes ever placed in the hands of a voung girl. If our limits 
would permit, this valubie book should have a notice worthy of 
itsmerits. As itis, we content ourself with recommending it to 
the perusal of every daughter in our country. It isa course of 
preparatory lessons for such as expect to become young wives. 


Now that these two books have been duly commented on, we 
will take up “Tae RECOLLECTIONS oF A SovTHERN Marron,” 
by Mrs. Gilman. This is a bright, pleasant picture of domestic 
life atthe South. We have formerly exchanged editorial cour- 
tesies with Mrs. Gilman, and have met with most of the “ Re- 
collections” in the Southern Rose, a periodical which, in our 
opinion, has proved her to be the most agreeable, talented and 
womanly editor among American women. The Recollections 
of a Housekeeper, and the Recollections of a Southern Matron, 
are among the pleasantest reading of the day. There is origi- 
nality, delicacy and truth in the delineations, to which is added 
touches of pathos and a vein of rich humor, seldom combined 
in the productions of any female writer. We have been run- 
ning over our list of American authors, and find none to com- 
pare with her in this particular class of writing. With less of 
strength, she has far more humor and tact than Miss Sedgwick. 
With as keen a sense of the ridiculous, and as effective powers | 
of description, she has none of the sarcasm of Miss Leslie; nor || 
has she the steady, well-regulated dignity of thought and style, 
which characterizes Mrs. Sigourney’s prose writings. Yet she 
is one of the most agreeable, and decidedly the most original 
female writer of our country. 

ADVENT, a mystery.—This neat little volume, with its delicate 
binding and gilded leaves, is a dramatic poem of great merit, 
written by a young studentof eighteen, Mr. Arthur Cleaveland 
Cox, and published by John S. Taylor. Though a poem of more 
than ordinary beauty, containing here and there passages of 
exceeding sweetness, and flowing versification, we consider the 
Advent but as the first petal unfolding from a bud of rich pro- 
mise, which will yet find its bloom in the literary parterre of our 
nation. The time and subject of the poem, is the birth of our 
Saviour, the watching of the Shepherds and the visit of the 
angel in the still night. The lyrics are very fine, and the whole 
poem is highly creditable to the mind and heart of the youthful 
author. When he has shaken off the dust of the University, | 
and has learned to place more confidence in his own strength, | 
and to confine himself less closely to the style of the old En- | 
glish classics, we shall look for something more marked and | 
original from his pen. We would see style the hand-maiden of 
genius ; but the immortal fires within can never burn in all their 
splendor, when held in subservience by setrulesof art. The 
dedication to the author's father, is a gem of poetry—and the 
little volume will make a neat present for the holidays. 

We will lay aside our books now, and discuss authors, or 
rather our own contributors, if you please. First on the list, is 
our townsman, Greenville Mellen. The poetry which we pub- 
lish this month breathes of his peculiar and lofty genius, more 
than any thing of recent date, that we have seen of his. In- 
spiring and sublime thoughts, with powers of expression equal- 
ly sublime and exalted, are the peculiar characteristics of this, 
our favorite among American poets. In the higher walks of | j 
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With the grand and magnificent of nature, 
his spiritis familiar as with a favorite book. For several years 


poetry, he excels. 


he has devoted his fine genius almost exclusively to his passion 
for the ideal, till his life has become one continued poetic reve- 
rie. Weknow of nothing appertaining to our national litera- 
ture nore exalted in character than some of his finished poems, 
and of nothing more full of written music than his lyrics. It 
is with pleasure asa friend, and with pride as an editor, that we 
announce his as a contributor to the Ladies’ Companion. 

Here is another name with which we are equally gratified— 
James Brooks, editor of the New-York Daily Express. The 
article on Conversation which we present to our readers, is part 
of a Lecture delivered by him before the Mercantile Association 
of this city, during the past month, and which was received with 
bursts of applause, loud, sincere and well deserved. We have 
seldom had our love of country roused to enthusiasm, or felt 
the warm glow of American pride stir our heart with a quicker 
pulsation, except when reading the writings, or listening to the 
enthusiastic language of this man. He hastravelled the prairies, 
explored the forests, and navigated the rivers of his native 
country, till his heart seems imbued—to use his own words— 
with a passionate love of it. He has visited the father-land, and 
continental Europe, and he has admired the relics of their great- 
ness, their hoarded gems of antiquity and repositories of art, as 
aman of taste and genius. But the meuldering grandeur of the 
old world has won nothing of his love’for, or his pride in, the 
ruder and fresher magnificence of his own land. Unlike most 
young men who go abroad, he has returned to us with a matur- 
ed taste for the arts and sciences of the old world, with a longing 
desire for the poetic and the beautiful, joined to amore decided 
confidence in our institutions, and a more firmly rooted pride 
in the boundless resources of his own native land, lying as it 
does as yet in the scarcely disturbed repose of its giant infancy. 

The lecture on Conversation, from which Mr. Brooks has 
kindly prepared the present paper for our magazine, though 
rich in vigorous thought and passages of great beauty, was, as 
a whole, far inferior to the succeeding one on the Arts, and 
should be considered rather as an introductory discourse, than 
as an independent lecture. Together they will form a series of 
papers, which will be the gems of our magazine for several 
months to come; and with this promise we close our book- 
closet, Wishing you all a—Heppy New Year. S. A. S. 


Pretension: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadelphia.—Mrs, 
Sarah Stickney has, of late, been so backward in catering for 
the literary world, that a work emanating from her beautiful 
pen is likened to the grasping of an old and valued friend by 
the hand, after an absence of years. Every person who read 
the “ Iron Rule,” will hail with delight the appearance of this 
novel. It left so vivid an impression on the mind, that it can 
only be obliterated by the perusal of another of her works of 
still more absoibing interest. We have read Pretension, and 
to say that we were pleased or interested, would be but reite- 
rating the opinion of the multitude, The characters are nobly 
drawn, and the whole story is of that absorbing nature which 
enchains the attention of the reader, as he finishes each page.— 
Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 


Gentleman Jack: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Phila.—This 
is a naval story, by the author of Cavendish, Will Watch, etc. 
So many works of this nature founded on fiction, have ‘been 
given to the world, from the pens of Cooper, Marryat and Sli- 
dell, that the reader invariably entertains a prejudice against 
all others. Why this is, we are at a loss to imagine. In the 
case of the book before us, we are confident every preconceived 


| dislike will evaporate ere its perusal is half finished, so fraught 


is Gentleman Jack with spirited and graphic sketches and inci- 
dents of nautical life.— Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 


Love Token ror Curtpren: Harper & Brothers.—.Miss 
Sedgwick seems ever to be alive to the interest and the well- 
fare of the rising generation. She is continually on the alert, 
and perseveres most strenuously to form and regulate the minds 
of her fellow-creatures. The Love Token is designed for the 
use of Sunday School libraries. It is instructive and highly in 
teresting and can be perused with no little advantage by grown 
people as well as children. 
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COMPOSED BY JOHN H. HEWITT. 
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every wave that round it curls, 
Steais perfume from a bed of roses. 
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There life will be a sunny day, 


A scene of bliss from morn till even; 


A flower that never fades away, 


Wash’'d by the balmy dews of heaven. 


And while we steep our souls in bliss, 


And wander o'er the island lonely ; 


We'll say “‘ If Eden smiled like this, 
It’s gates were free to lovers only |”’ 






















Original. 
THEATRICALS. 

Park.—The performances of Miss Ellen Tree during her last 
engagement in this city, have inclined us to confirm and extend 
the praise we have already given to this charming actress. In 
comedy she has no rival. The varied and vivid expression of 
her voice and features; the quick, appropriate, and ever pre- 
sent feeling; the justand animated intelligence with which she 
enlivens and realizes the business of the scene; the attractive 
tenderness; the sparkling and playful humor; the flexible and 
frolic joyousness—so careless, yet so captivating—sa@free, vet 
so feminine; the felicity and skill, the ease, elegance and grace 
of her delineations—all these wecan scarcely praise sufficiently 
without appearing to praise extravagantly. She has as much 
command too over the tears as the smiles of her audience. See 
herin Jon! How quiet and unobtrusive is her pathos! With 
what sure but noiseless steps does she steal upon the sensibili- 
ties of the house! Mark! how she winds up their feelings to 
the highest possible tension, and then gradually softens the im- 
pression till some of them are fain to take refuge in tears! We 
can imagine nothing finer, nothing truer to nature. She seems 
the sweetest yet saddest of the children of Melpom’ne; her 
conception delicacy itself, so exquisitely preserved and repre- 
sented, “ that one might almost say her body thought,” and her 
voice 

“ Musical, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and waters meet, 

And take a wild unmeasur’d tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown.” 
Indeed, in what may be termed the eloquence of her art, the 
most critical sagacity could not suggesta delicacy of emphasis 
b ich the meaning of the author could be more distinctly 
conveyed, or a shade of intonation by which the sentiment 
might be more fully or faithfully inspired; and this is done 
without the slightest appearance of labor or study, but comes te 
the ear with the ease of immediate and natural suggestion. She 
has left us for New Orleans; and, possessing as she does every 
claim upon the respect and admiration of our Southern friends, 
we ask from their generous hearts and open hands a reception 
at once honorable to them and worthy of her. 

Mr. Forrest succeeded Miss Tree at this theatre and went 
through his priacipal characters with great and sustained suc- 
cess. His reception was as warm and welcome as it should 
have been ; and the houses have been crowded, and that is right 
also. For Mr. Forrest is something of a reformer in this age 
of reforms; and if the loco-focos could only do as much for the 
state as he has done for the stage, they would merit well of their 
country. During his last engagement he has given us his three 
most perfect representations—Spartacus, Damon and Othello. 
Upon the two first it would be idle to criticise. A thousand 
abler pens have anticipated any criticismof ours, But his per- 
formance of Othello requires a passing remark, as we repre- 
hended rather severely his enactment of it in a previous 
number. Of all his parts it is not only the most complete, but 
it has in it more poetic relief, and more of characteristic and 
individual traits, than any other which he performs. No other 
personation of his is comparable to it in force, diserimination 
and refinement—either as an entire picture, or full of exqui- 
site touches. It would take, however, more time and space 
than we can afford, to give it any thing of an adequate notice ; 
and indeed, we are far from feeling ourselves qualified for the 
undertaking. 

We must not omit to notice the Emilia of Miss Cushman—it 
was a spirited performance and reflected great credit upon the 
talents of this deserving young lady. Lady Macbeth and Name- 
oka, too, lost nothing in her hands—in this latter character she 
has no equal. s. 

NaATIONAL.—Since our last, the graceful Augusta has drawn 
troops of friends to this house. She has lost none of her at- 
traction, and if a countenance expressive of all that is tender 
and delicate—a figure which is that of the Venus de Medicis 
animated—action which captivates every heart by its exquisite 
gentleness and grace—if these qualities are necessary for Zotoe 
and Amina—then is Augusta unrivalied, and likely to retain her 
foothold here, despite any dancer who has crossed her feet on 
this side of the Atlantic. Mr. James Wallack, too, has been 
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| acting in melo-drama; the quietude but unparalled richness of 


his humor in comedy; the polish of his manners; the hand- 
some, gay good-nature of his countenance, have made him a 
favorite every where, and in no city have audiences offered less 
resistance to his talents than in this. And there is Browne, 
too, Whose comic genius is irresistible—the apotheosis of fun— 
the sworn brother to all frolicsomeness—the great sublime of 
farce. Independent of his acting and the richness and flow of soul 
that pervades it, there is a sprightly elegance, a refined impu- 
dence of manner, that lends it additional charms, In Marplot, 
Young Rapid, et id omne genus, his whim and merriment flash 
on the mind with the force of electricity, and the torpedo touch 
of his sprightly demeanor, and gallant bearing, strike on the 
risible nerves of his audience with an impulse not to be resisted. 
With all this careless assurance, this springy activity of body, 
this excessive tendency to frolie, this singular capacity of meet- 
ing the genius of the author half-way—he combines an insinua- 
ting softness of address, a refinement of mind, an inward and 
spiritual grace, which we trust may neither be lessened nor im- 
paired. He is in the habit at times, of throwing too much mer- 
curial vivacity into his parts, but who that witnessed the humor, 
the sensibility and the gentlemanly bearing of his Horace in 
“The Old English Gentleman,” did not feel that he was in the 
presence of a finished actor and an honest fellow. By the way, 
the oftener this admirable comedy is repeated, the better. We 
have seen it two or three times, and on each occasion with in- 
creased pleasure. The peculiar abilities of each performer are 
well considered and judiciously applied in the distribution of 
the parts; a minute attention is every where paid to the busi- 
ness of the scene, and a laudable accuracy of study exhibited 
throughout all the characters. The acting of H. Wallack, as 
the old Gentleman, like a bottle of his own port, was fine, rough 
and mellow, and mgrked by an earnestness of voice and manner 
that went directly to the heart. 

The Brigand has been produced at this theatre in a style of 
surpassing splendor; with J. Wallack and Miss Wheatley in 
the principal characters; and we perceive that a new tragedy, 
written by Henry. F. Harrington, Esq., of Boston, a gentleman 
of acknowledged genius, is underlined. We know the author, 
who is not alittle distinguished in the literary world; and have 
read his play, which is effective both in language and situation, 
and in all respects peculiarly caleulated for dramatic represen- 
tation. We believe that the manager will do his best for the 
writer. He certainly will do so if he wishes persons of real 
dramatic genius—persons respectable from their station in so- 
ciety and their intellectual cultivation—to dedicate their time 
and talents to the labor of writing for the stage. The poet 
should have his genius untrammelled; it should be the pride of 
the actor to follow him in all the wanderings of imagination. 
This is his vocation; and he has by right no other. The mo- 
ment he presumes to direct, he exceeds his native sphere, and 
usurps a province in which he has no claims. Can we suppose 
that Irving and Hillhouse and others, the tenor of whose minds 
are decidedly dramatic, will ever condescend to write for the 
theatre, while there is a probability of their labors being ren- 
dered nugatory, either by the delay and vexations which ac- 
company the attempt to obtain representation for a drama, or 
by the ridiculous and insulting manner in which the parts are 
distributed? Surely not. Ss. 


Bowery.—The whole theatrical community speak rapturous- 
ly of the pageantry and gorgeous spectacles presented at this 
house during the last month. We have heard of the winged 
cupids, the fairies, the sun gods and frost spirits, but neither 
gorgeous scenery, French dancers, nor musical prima-donnas, 
have had power to draw us into the night air for the last six 
weeks. No actor except Booth, that Shaksperian monarch, 
would have tempted us into the unhealthy atmosphere of a the- 
atre ; but to witness onc of his characters, we would perpetrate 
far greater imprudences. We have never seen the man who 
thoroughly satisfied our taste except Booth. In eight years we 
had not seen him till within the last month—yet his acting had 
left an impression so distinct and vivid on our memory, that we 
should have detected the slightest variation of manner or even 
of voice in the delivery of our favorite passages. We have seen 
Forrest and his foreign rival, Vandenhoff; but in our estimation 
Booth stands pre-eminent. Shakspeare has no representative 


fulfilling an engagement with himself. The high finish of his | who cancompete with him. G. A. & 
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